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Eaſt India Wee I owe my all. 1 


($35 r To Mx. Jo H N N 1 C H O LS. A 


DAR Six, 


NEED not take up much * your time in 1 camplimenting 
you on the deſign or execution of your -B14BLIOTHECA, BR1s 


TANNICA TorPoGRAPHICA;—a work whoſe merit ſufficiently 


appears from its extenſion through Six Volumes in Quarto. 
I ſhall not be afraid of ſeeming to take any merit, or to aſł 


any acknowledgement, for having ſuggeſted the original plan to 


you ; ſince the ſatis faction I feel in your ſucceſs is an ample 


compenſation for any thing I may have contributed to promote it. 


In ene inſtance, however, do me the favour to gratify my 
wiſh to ſerve you, by accepting a little Eſſay, which, though 
you may deem it foreign to the plan of a work on Britiſh Ami- 
quitres, is by no means unworthy the attention of Brityfh Anti- 
quaries. | 

My early contiNtion with the intereſts of that PR whoſe. 


1 ancient monuments are the object of this tract, makes me con- 
ſider it as a tribute to the memory of that near and. reſpected 


relation who awakened my cutioſity, and led my attention to 
Indian affairs, and to whoſe honeſt induſtry in the ſervice of the 
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It gives me pain to reflect how little concern our country 


men have given themſelves to teach or learn civiliſation im 


their Eaſt Indian purſuits. Other nations of Europe have pro- 
duced men in ſome line of literature, who; either as miſſionaries. 


or private gentlemen, have enquired into the manners of the 
Orientals. How ſmall has been the number of Engliſhmen. 


who have practiced the arts of peace among them! May. we 
at laſt rejoice that now peace is reſtored in alt our acquiſitions, 


our enquiries may: be purſued in a milder manner under the: 


auſpices of a governor general who has eſtabliſhed a printing-- 
preſs, and of a judge who has founded a literary ſociety at CAn- 
CUTTA: and, all feuds, oppreſſions, and luxurious exceſſes laid: 
aſide, may we ouſtrip the reſearches of that learned band who, 
directed by a profeſſor and commiſſioned by a Sovereign of the 
North, have explored: with new lights and good ſueceſs pro- 
vinces and monuments of which ſo little had hitherto been ſaid. 
Our countryman had not length of time required for accu- 
rate drawings of all the ſeveral reliefs: at Salſet. The Daniſh: 


committee made them one object of their enquiry, and there-- 
fore took care to do them all the juſtice in their power. Im- 
partiality compels me to add, that they have been led to cou- 
jectures happier than thoſe hazarded by eur countrymen... 


In comparing the accounts of foreigners with thoſe of our- 


own people, is not one ſhockt at the careleſs and llovenly reci- 
- tals of the latter, while the: former are all attention and minute- 


neſs [a]? | 5 
The object of the preſent publication is not n a compi- 


lation from various authors on the ſubject of the Indian tem- 


ples. It intends to give a comparative view, not only of what 


has been ſaid on the ſubject by. inquiſitive foreigners, but of the 


[a] See Groſe's Travels expoſed, Mem, de Acad. des Inſe. LVI. 457, K 


foq. 12. | ee 
2 | 1 AY different 


1 9 4 . ĩ ĩ 
Aſerour- ſubjekts themſelves in different places of dss 
hopes that ſtill more accurate accounts if poſſible may be ob- 
taiued, and ſtill further helps for illuſtrating the intricate My- - | 4 
thology of the Eaſt, or at leaſt for aſcertaining whether it be, as „ 
ſome modern writers chuſe to think, worth illuſtrating. How 3 ; 230 65 
ttle do we know of the magnificent pagoda of Chillembrum [3], 
except by the mention of it in our late ravages of the country! 
The Eaſt India company have a painting of that of Chirin- 
vie le] in their committee room; and a good drawing of it ET 
by an officer in their ſervice was exhibited in Pall-Mall 1768. 5 
But the Eaſt India company do not engrave antient monu - 
ments {4}, and the eee was the PropertX. and work a © pri 
vate gentleman. 
The late Smart Lethicullier, Eig. had « drawings of ids! 
great pagoda near Bombay with MS. deſcriptions of it by him 
C felf;” which at the ſale of his library at Mr. Baker's-in February / 
| 1.761. were purchaſed for. ſeven. pounds ten fhillings-for the royal 
cabinet. A report of a Committee for examining the Minute 
Books of the Society of Antiquaries 1762, in, order to ſelect 
from thence materials for publication, enumerates this among: 
other proper ſubjects. The drawings were probably copied; 
- from minutes and ſketches made by or for Governor Boon, 


— 


[4] Count Caylus calls it Chilambaram- „„ — 
Ie] Plans of the pagoda of Great and Little Chirengans;. or as Mr. Chave | 
(1. 182) calls it, Seringham, pilaſters of that of Chitambaram : Coil. Covaron a 77 hn t os. 
gate of another temple, may be ſeen with thirty plates of a variety of Indian | 
Deities and ceremonies, in a French book. little known I believe in England, 
which has for title only a medal of France, Felicitas publica 1729, and under it 
La France Toujours Flariſſante 1729. Qu. if the pagoda or a town. near it of 
the fame name was taken by the F rench between Porto Nero and Devi Cotah? 
la] We may hope however ere long to ſee ſome engraved from drawings 
made on the ſpot by Mr. Hodges, who has done ſo much credit to our late dif- 
caveries in another om of the ne. 
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which are not now to be recovered. A beautiful ifluminatedl 


ground: plot finiſhed by Mr. Sandby from hints by Dr. Linde is 


to be ſeen in the Doctor's apartraemis at Windſor. 
I am ſenſible 1 may incur the charge of interfering with * 


of my own countrymen whoſe acoounts of the preſent ſubjedt 


have been read before the Society of Antiquaries, among whom 
1 have the honour of ranking, and have been printed in the 
ſeventh volume of their Archaeologia. But as very few draw- 
ings aceompanied that account, and from the few that are en- 


| -graved there one may gather the inclination of the Society to | 


have engraved more if they could have got them, there can 
be no impropriety in giving a further deſeription with that 
importaut addition; and were it only a bare narrative, no one 
could be difpleaſed with comparing the two cccontts; and _— 
how well they agree. 

| Under all theſe circumſtances there needs no excuſe for your 
concurring to throw as much light on ſuch a b as it * 


admit. 
You will believe me when I profeſs myſelf 


Your faithful friend and obedient humble ſervant, 
? 8725 KG 


PREFACE. 


- y 8 


HOSE who have penetrated into the abſtruſeneſſes off - 
Indian Mythology find that in theſe temples was prac-- 


tiſed a worſhip ſimilar to that practiſed by all the ſeveral nations 


of the world in their earlieſt as well as moſt enlightened pe- 
riods. It was paid to the Phallus by the Aſiatics, to Priapus by: 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, to Baalpeor by the Ca- 
naanites, and idolatrous Jews. The figure is ſeen on the faſcia 
which runs round the circus at Niſmes, and over the portal of 
the cathedral of Tolouſe, and ſeveral churches at Bburdeaux [e]. 
If we believe Monſieur Sonnerat, the profeſſors of this wor- 
ſhip are of the chgfef character, and reverenced as prophets of 
God by the common people (F ]). 
Nor is this to be wondered at, ſince M. D'Ancarville has 
written two large quarto volumes to prove it the moſt antient 
idea of the Deity held forth in pyramidal tones, either in heaps, 
or ſingle, or triple: this laſt circumſtance repreſenting the three- 
fold quality of the Divine Power to create, to preſerve,. and to 
n, With this key in view, he lays, we muſt examine the 


1 55 Sonnerat, Voy. aux Indes Orient. I. 180. Mignot fur les anciens philo- 


| fophes de Inde: Mem..de PAcad, d&'Inſc. IV. 236—240. 12%. 


L/ Ib. 181. * „ | 1 . 
i 5 ſeveral 


viii } 
ſeveral repreſentations in the. Indian as well as the Egyptian, 
Creek, or Roman temples. In proportion as the more ſimple re- 
preſentations fell ſhort of conveying the incomprehenſible and 
inexpreſſible ideas, the greater efforts were made by the human 
mind to attain this end, and theſe efforts multiplied produced 
the arts: the impoſſibility of attaining the deſired point oblig- 
ing them to continual exertions led them to perfection. They 
never ſucceeded in repreſenting the Divine nature, becauſe it 
bears no reſemblance to the human ; but they became able to 
give to the human nature a degree of beauty capable of at leaſt. 
recalling the idea of that which our weak underſtanding aſcribes 
to that Being, whoſe qualities are not to be * with thoſe 
of men [g]. 

The monſtrous figures cp like thoſe of the Scy- 
thians, Chineſe, and Greeks, formerly extended wherever the 
Scythians extended their conqueſts, have been deſtroyed wher- 
ever Mahometans came at them : but in the Southern parts of 
Afia, in Tartary and Japan, they are {till to be met with. When 
one reflects on the object of theſe ſort of figures, which has been 
to expreſs ideas impoſſible to be compriſed by forms borrowed 
from nature, aud to repreſent by imagery facts as foreign to the 
order of events as the alliance of theſe forms is to the order of 
nature, we cannot doubt that the ſpirit of the architect which 
Nill preſerves this manner in Aſia is exactly the ſame with that 
of the artiſts in the earlieſt times of Greece, Obeliſcs, triangles 
and ſtars appear on the coins of the Aſales, Chineſe and Tar- 
tars, as well as thoſe of the Greeks [5], The bull and the 
egg in the Japan temple at Meaco, emblems of the creator 

and creation, are handed down in the Grecian ſymbols of Bac- 
chus [i] who is repreſented both as male and female, Liber 


451 D'Ancarville ubi fup. Pref. p. 1.x. —& "9 


IJ] Ib. 45. | i 4 
ith . © and 


55 
and Liters [4]: as the cow as well as the bull was an object 
of Indian worſhip [/]. It was the favourite vehicle of the me- 


tampſychoſis ſmJ. The Greeks, who did not adopt this doc- 


trine, ſtill gave to Bacchus by different names power over the 
ſoul aftef its ſeparation from the body, and introduced his ſym- 
bols and orgies on their tombs: ſometimes too with appen- 
dages too obſcene to be here enlarged on, adopting the Wu 
of the Indian nations in this inſtance alſo [a. 


The great reſemblance obſerved between the figure and I 


tributes of Bacchus, who was very antiently worſhiped in India, 
and the figures and attributes in the famous pagoda of Elephanta 


neat Bombay, ſhews plainly that we muſt ſearch into the moſt 


antient monuments of the religion of theſe people, and that we 

ſhall there find 'the form of the figures by which they repre- 
ſented the ideas of their antient Theology. We there ſee an 
obſcene figure with ſix arms (plate IX.) adorned with a ſtring 
of death's heads, intimating the connection between the God of 


life and the God of death. The baſon in one of his hands is 


given to the Bacchus of the Greeks, and Megaſthenes in Strabo 
(xv. 713.) makes the bell a part of his proceſſion. It is alſo in- 


troduced in the worſhip of Priapus in the paintings of Hercules. 


Bacchus has alſo the epithet of mitre-bearer. The veil which 
this monſtrous figure holds in two of his hands is that of the 
| night, when the ſun or Bacchus conceals himſelf, The ſerpent 
in another hand is the emblem of life, while the ſword and 
child repreſent death [0] 


Thoſe whoſe curioſity leads them to iſs the in 


farther may be amply gratified in. the following pages of this 
writer, who has ſupported a lively imagination by a great fund 


[LI] D'Ancarville, Ib. 75. 76. | [7] Ib. 79. 
La! Ib. 80. [u] Ib. 82. 84. [0] Ib. 84. 85. 
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of n verified by actual monuments in the collection of 


Mr. Charles Townley, a collection whicli if engraved. would 
do as much honour to this country as the various private col- 
lections in Italy or Germany to their reſpeQve, nations. We 


would-fondly hope the Marmora Oxonienſia will nat be the 
laſt collection of antique marbles engraved. in N 1 
The compariſon of theſe monuments and the explanation 
of the motives which occaſioned the compound form in which 


ve ſee. them, while they diſcoyer to us ideas whoſe identity in- 


dicates ane common ſouree, put it out of diſpute that they are 
connected with theological principles formerly common to the 
Greeks, Tartars, Indians, and Japaneſe. Theſe principles diſ- 
figured by the religious fables framed by theſe ſeveral people 
all, go back to the ſymbolic worſhip of the Scythians, which 1 in 
the Weſt, became changed into Helleniſm deſtroyed by Chriſt-, 
ianity, and in the, Eaſt aſſumed the form which it full retains - 
sechs Japaneſe, Tartars, and Indians [p].” ab 
Aecording to the doctrine of the Bramins, Chiven, whom others 
called Vichenou, is the one ſu preme Being who created, preſerves, 
and will deſtroy all. He is repreſented by three deities; called 
Trimourti or. Tritvam, a name expreſſive of the three powers. be- 
forementioned [.. Brouma or Beninha, Vichenou or Biſhen, Chi- 
ven or Mabodys, are names of each of the three powers united: 
in the Trimonits, and thoſe of the three legiſlators of India [T]. 
The followers. of each, mutually hoſtile. to each other, repre- 
ſent their reſpective patrons with the attributes of the Ruder 
ar ruler of all things, who in the Indian hymns has all the at- 
tributes. and epithets given in thoſe of the Greeks to Bacchus. 
He is repreſented. as of both ſexes; the three viſible fires; the, 


e D'Ancarville ubi ſup..I. p. go. . . 25 
[2] Sonnerat, Voy. aux Indes Or. I. 150. 314. 18 £1 
Le] Ib. 197. 


triple 


A x1 
wiiple bodied ſigure of the 3 pagoda; ; the hows 1ource 
of light; the cow, author of creation ; he has alſo the name of 


Darmadrod in India fy}, 91005 - Dae en 


It is by no means cert" at What particular polibd:Viches 
nou eſtabliſhed in India the religion which ſtill prevails* there: 
nearly in its original form. But ſince the Bramins themſelves 
acknowledge that the figures in the pagoda of Elephauta re- 

ceive but an itnperfect explanation from the religion now ſubs. 
filting among them, and on tlie other hand may be explained 
by the worſhip of Bacchus which preceded that of Vichenou in 
India, we muſt refer theſe figures to that worſhip, aud pre- 
fame them executed in times antecedent: to the W 


Vichenou's doctrine [e].“ * HP. $01. 09171. aohitiones.s - 


We learn from Diodorus Siculus Tu] thir Babellue was ac- 
know ledged by the Bramins of his time as the founder of their 
civil and religious polity, and for this was afterwards deified. 
There exiſted therefore a form of worſhip prior to that paid to 
chis new deity. He himſelf had brought it into India, and it 

was that of the author of all things, under the form of Baſwa' 
and the name of Ruder. The preſent Bramins acknowledge 
Brouma as the author of this religion and their firſt lawgiver, 
and the antient ones aſeribed the ſame qualities to Bacchus. 
Theſe two petſonages | muſt therefore be one and the ſame. 
The Grecks and Romans adopted the ſame concurrent circum- 
ftances * Diodorus [J adds that many eities of India bore 
the name of Bacchus in the language of the country, u ro 7 
EY Xwpreav dierhex]ov. This language is the Shanſcrit fo little un- 
derſtood at preſent by the moſt learned Bramins. There exiſts 
ed many monuments to various to be deſcribed of the birth of 


[5] D' Ancarville,; Ib, 9094. 41% er 3 xr 9% 
I] II. 451. — D'Ancarville, Ib. 9597+ 
L III. 232. by 2 
b 2 770 Bacchus 
8 | 


— 


14 


[ xu 
1 Bacehus in India [x]. Theſe reſembled thoſe in the Mandy of 
ELEPHANTA and SALsET, in which laſt is the temple of Pont» 


$£R from whence M. Anquetil carried off a cow like thoſe that 
repreſented Bacchus among the Greeks. And when they found 


in India ſuch monuments, when they met with there the 
figure of Brouma repreſented under the forms of their Bac 
chus Myſes as at Elephanta, an when they ſaw theſe figures 
kke thoſe of Liber and. Libera pla ed by the fide of each other, 
as we learn from Pliny [a] they were at Rome, ſome of them 


could not help thinking that Bacchus was born in India. They 
faw there the ſame worſhip that we ſee at preſent, and ex 
plained theſe monuments as we do; but they drew from each 
a concluſion which the hiſtory of India exprefly- contradicts, 


fince inſtead of looking upon Bacchus as a native of this coun- 
try, it expreſſly fays, he was a ſtranger and came from the- 
Weſt [4]. The epoch of the arrival and. conqueſt of Bacchus in 
India, where their hiſtorians ſay he reigned fifty-two years Le. is 
fixed by M. Bailly [a] to 3605 years before Chriſt. This inge- 
nious caltulation determines the time when Bacchus or Brauma. 
became a. mythologic phantom, and was ſubſtituted to the ob- 
ject of worſhip which himſelf had intraduced. It alſo reſtrain. 

within. due bounds the high antiquity: of the Indians, whoſe 


aſtronomical: epoch is near 400 years paſterior to the firſt off 


the 154 kings who ſucceeded Bacchus, till the time of Alexan= 


der the Great [el, and leads us to ſuſpect that the Hercules whas 
Bs ſaid to have reigned, and. been 2 in India, was no other 


a=] Diod. ib. | 
[a] H. N. xxxv11t. c. 4. 
1 D'Ancarville, 1. 97—101. See Diva. Sic. . Pp. 161. 
| Le] Diod. Sic. ib. | 
[4] Hiſt. de PAſtren. anc, IV. $ 13. eclairc. ul. C8, p. 329. 


Le] Pliny, N. H. VI. c. 31. 
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Et 118 
chan e deity called by the preſent 7 FF Chjven, both being 
reckoned natives of India, The date of the death and deifi- 
cation then of Bacchus or Brouma 3553 years before the 

riſtian zra is the date of the firſt alteration 1 in the antient 


p2 wang” India [ T. 


If the characters in which it is pretended Kara wrote * 
four ſacred books called, the four Vedams, now ne longer ſup- 
poſed to exiſt, be admitted, they would be two thouſand years 
older than Moſes [g and the Indian Coſmogony would very 


far precede. that of Heſiod [5]. But every one knows to what a 
remote antiquity the pride of every nation aſpires, and: none are 


tor placing, themſelves at a more diſtant BENE than thoſe of the 
Eaſt, 1 

But as the Greeks Avided the ſeveral arrikuns of Bacchus 
among various deities whoſe names they loaded him with, ſo 
the Indians diſtributed thofe of Brouma between him and Chi- 
ven, and then between him and Chiven and Vichenou : and. 
the two nations by their abſurd legends interrupted the com- 
munication with each other and the primitive idea (il. 


n Chiven to be Hercules, M. D'Ancarville inclines 
to place the cutting of theſe excavations in Elephanta &c. at 


leaſt fifteen hundred years after his time, at the period when 
Ninus and Semiramis carried their conqueſts into India, whoſe 
then king oppoſed them with elephants covered with mail, and: 
troops armed with lances. Such lanees and a variety of other 


circumſtances appearing in the pagoda of Elephanta ſerve to- 


prove that re were made long after the time of Chiven, when 


LV D Ancary 
g Ib. 110. 

J Ib. 115. 

[i] D'Ancarville ubi ſup. neus, 


Ancarville, I. 101106. 
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fach arms Were not in ole, nor bad the attributes 80 Biol 
been trauſſated to Bim.“ He [] x] inclines, to refer theſe reliefs 


"} 3*;12 


and excavations to. the time of Semiramis, Who is s repreſented. 


by Diodorus Siculus [] as cauſit ing ſuch memorials of herſelf to 


{$3$ 221 


be made en M D Aupille chinks He C1 Cileovers 1 in the a aütient 
Media ſw). ht nn 
The mitres or pointed caps worn by the ds at Elephanta 
are ſometimes adorned with the Tamara leaf, a ſymbol of the wa- 
ter, on which according to the Japan Cotmogony La] ſwam the 


egg of the creation repreſented by the H ſhape of theſe caps. 


The two principal figures of eicher Tex T6 plate VI.) repreſent 
the being who unites both, and formed the world out of '<had2! 
The male figure reſts his hands on a priapus perſonified with 
his various emblems, among others the ſerpent, the {ymbol'of 
life, The gebies above are the miniſters of Brouma, who wear- 
ing the fame leaf ſhew they aſſiſted him in the work of crea- 
tion, as the doves Here denote the love, wherewith the inviſible 
father concefvel all the beings whom he created by his power [o]. 

The idea that the Chineſe are a colony from Egypt has'been 
controverted by ſeveral” reſpectable literati on the continent. 
Count Cay lus [p] was for extending th conformity to India, 
He finds 1 in the Pagoda c of Chalembron eforementioned, fifteen 


"A 


Ce) Basel. 1. er- th! CCC Doroggo MIA not 
II II. 226. 5 Buß 27208! ? ir d W 25011 
Im] Mem. de T Acad. des, Inſc. xxv1t. p- 166. a2mo. , .,_ -- Dae? 


Ia] This alſo makes part of the. Egyptian colmogony, according to LE 
the world under the form of an egg proceeded out of the mouth of Kneph. 
Euſeb. Præp. Evang. III. c. 11. Orpheus and Fythagoras held the, ſame no- 


tion, Orpheus ap. Athenag, legat. pro Chriſtianis, n. 18. Plut. Sympoſ. II. | 


Mignot ubi ſup. 431—433- 
[6] D' Ancarville ubi fp! 132. 133. „„ | 
£2] Hiſtoire de N Acad. des Inſc. XV. 5963. 122 . 
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Teagues to the: Soutlyward.. of. Pondichery. as drawn by M. du 


Bocher de la Ferigne, an engiyeer;jp ! \ the, ſeryice of, the, F rench 
Eaſt: India, compzny9.;,grat,reſemblance. Witlü the Egyptian | 
pyramids. If, it, be queſtioned which, of the two natians. imi- 
tated: the other, he aufwers that the Egyptian: works carry 
ſtrong: marks of _oviginality.. in. their {1 implicity and dimenſions, 
whereas the Indian, ane loaded. with. an. infigite., detail. of lit- 
tle ornaments. He might have obſerved, noni! that the 


# © © 4 Is 


Egyptian temples and obeliſcs are not leſs ornamente 


Let. us for a moment form a compariſon between theſe In-- 
dian buildings and thoſe of Egypt, on which ſo much more de- 


ſcription and drawing has been beſtowed; Let us turn our eyes 


a" 


tc the ſuperb temples of Luxor, Medinet Habou, Eſtay, and 


Edfy, and the palace of Memnon. deſcribed by Pococke and 
Norden, and we. ſhall diſcover a ſtriking reſemblance, even in- 


the pillars,. the ornaments, and reliefs. The temple of the ſer- 
pent Cnuphis in an iſland called alſo antiently Elephantina is an- 


oval building ſupported by pillars forming a cloiſter or aile. 
In moſt 
of theſe are pillars fluted or cluſtered like the Iudian ones: and 


Similar to this is that in the antient iſland of Philae. 


the ſocks on both ſides of the Nile are hollowed into grottoes, 
not unlike the buildings which are raiſed on the ſurface of the 
deſart plains. The ſimilar ſtructures which Mr. Norden de- 
ſeribes in Nubia are ou the ſame plan, and one cannot doubt of 


their being the ſame with thoſe abovementioned by Ludolphus, 


or very much reſembling them. And if we may judge from 
the fe repreſentations we have ſeen of the famous pagoda of 
Chillambrum on the Coromandel coaſt, the reſemblance ap- 


proaches near to the Nubian and Egyptian temples. 


Theſe ſmall ſpecimens, .-whoſe connection with the 7out en- 
| emble of any temple is not determined, while — give a faint 
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HE accounts which travellers have given of the many 
wonderful monuments of antient art in the Eaft- Indies, 
and particular] y of thoſe in the neighbourhood of Bombay, have 
been ſo very imperfeQ till within the preſent century, that it has 
been thought no impr oper ſypplement to that given by two of 
our countrymen, and juſt pritited in the ſeventh volume of the 
Archaeologia, to, throw together i in oue view the various rela- 
tious of travellers both of our own and foreign nations. 


The firſt deſcription. of this curious monument is in Liv. 

chor gx $ Voyage, B. I. c. 44. edit. 1598. 
By the town of Baſſaym, which lyeth northwards from Goa 
upon the coaſt of Ipdia, and is inhabited by Portingalles, there 
lyeth an iland called Sal/zffe, There are two of the moſt re- 
nowned pagodes, or temples, or rather holes wherein the Pago- 
des ſtand in all India; whereof. one of their holes is cut out 
from under a hill of hard ſtone, and is of compaſs within about 
the bignes of a. village of four , hundred houſes: when you 
come to the foote of the hill, there is a pagodes houſe, with 
images therein, cut out of the very rockes of the ſame hill, with 
moſt horrible and fearefull formes and ſhapes, where at this day 
the Gray F ryers have made a cloyſter called St. Michaels : and 
as you goe in under the hill in the firſt circle you may ſee 
—_— many 


We 


C 
* 


L 2 J 
many pagodes, and ſtepping ſomewhat higher it hath another 
circle or gallerie of chambers and pagodes, and yet higher it 
hath ſuch another gallerie of chambers and pagodes, all cut out 
of the hard rockes, and by theſe chambers ſtandeth- a great ceſ- - 
terne with water, and hath certain holes above whereby the- 
rain water falleth into it: above that it hath another gallery 
with chambers and pagodes, ſo that to be briefe, all the cham- 
bers and houſes within this compaſſe or 4 galleries are 300 and: 
are al full of carved pagodes, of ſo fearfull, horrible, and develiſh 
formes and ſhapes that it is wonderful to behold. The other 
temple or hole of pagodes in this iſland is. in another place, 
hewed alſo out of hard. rockes, and very. great, al ful of pagodes, 
cut out likewiſe of the ſame ſtones, with fo evill favored and. 
uglie ſhapes, that to enter therein it would make a mans hayre 
ſtand upright. There is yet another pagode, which they hold 
| and eſteem for the higheſt and chiefeſt pagode of all the reſt, 
which ſtandeth in a little iland called Pory. This pagode by 
the Portingals is called the pagode of the Elepbant. In that 
land ſtandeth an high hill, and on the top thereof is a hole 
that goeth down into the hill, digged and carved out of the hard 
rock or ſtones as big as a great cloyſter : within it hath both 
places and ceſternes for water very curiouſly made, and round 
about the wals are cut out and formed the ſhapes of elephants, 
lions, tygers, and a thouſand other ſuch like wild and cruel 
*%\ beaſts: alſo ſome Amazones and many other deformed thinges 
6. 5 of divers ſorts, which are all ſo welk and work manlike cut, that 
* — it is ſtrange to behold. It is thought that the Chinos (Which 
are verie ingenious workemen) did make it, when they uſed to 
traffique in the countrie of India. Theſe pagodes and buildings 
are now whollie left, overgrowne, ang {poyled, fince the Portin- 


gales had it under their ſubjeQign.” q FI 
' Dr. 
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Dr. Favzn who viſited this place i in 141 gives tha following 


account in his Travels, p. 1 | i 
„We ſteered by the ſouth fide of the bay to touch at Eli 


| pbanto, ſo called from a monſtrous elephant cut out of the main 


rock, bearing a young one on its back. Not far from it the effi- 
gies of an horſe ſtuck up to the belly in the earth in the val- 


lies, from thence we clambred up the bigheſt mountain on the 


iſfand, on whoſe ſummit was a miraculous piece hewed out of 
ſolid ſtone; It is ſupported with forty-two Corinthian pillars, 


being a ſquare, open on all ſides but towards the Eaſt, where 
ſtands a ſtatue with three heads crowned with ſtrauge hierogly- 


phics. At the North fide in an high portico ſtands an altar, 


guarded by giants, and immured by a ſquare wall. All along, 


the walls are loaded with large giants, ſome with eight hands 
making their vanquiſhed knights ſtoop for mercy. Before this 


is a tank full of water, and beyond that another place with 
images. This ſeems to be of later date than that of Canorein, 
though defaced by the Portugals, who have this illang alſo, but 


no defence upon it, nor any thing elſe of dont It may be ten 
miles round inhabited by the pov or poor.“ 
The Rev. Mr. J. Ovixc rox who was here 1689 gives this ac- 


count of the monument [a]. _ At three leagues diſtance from 
Bombay is a ſmall ifland called E/ephanta, from the ſtatue; of 


an elephant. cut in ſtone in equal proportion to one of thoſe 


creatures in his full growth. This figure is placed in the mid- 


dle of a field conſpicuous to any paſſenger that enters upon that 
part of the iſland. Here likewiſe are the juſt dimenſions of an 
horſe carved in ſtone, ſo lively, with ſuch a colour and carriage, 
and the ſhape finiſhed with that exactneſs that many have ra- 
ther fancied it at a diſtance a living animal than only a bare re- 


| preſentation, Theſe figures have been erected not barely for 


La] Voyage to Surat, p. 158. | 
„ . diſplaying 
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Apnying the ſtatuaty' {kill or gratifying the cotidfity of che 
fight; but by their admirable workmanſhip were more likely 


deſigned to win upon the admiration, and thereby gain a kind of 
religious reſpect from ſuch heathens as came near them. : 


gut that which adds the moſt remarkable character to this 
iſland is the famed Pagode at the top of it, ſo much ſpoke of by 


the Portugueſe, and at prefent admired, by the preſent queen 


dowager, that ſhe cannot think any one has ſeen this part of In- 
dia who comes not freighted home with ſome account of it. A 


Pagode is the heathen temple or a place dedicated to the worſhip 
of their falſe gods, and borrows its name from the Perſian Word 


out which ſigniſies idol: therice eee a n of nn 
and from thence Pagode. 


« At the aſcent of an high Hill "ou 5 and: Elepharita is: 


therefore a very large Tndian pagoda, cut out of the very heart 


of a hard rock, whoſe dimenſions are about one hundred and 


twenty feet ſquare, and in height about eighteen, beſides ſovo- 
ral out rooms appertaining and adjoining to it. At fixteen feet 
diſtance from one another are ſixteen pillars of ſtone cut out 
with much art and ingenuity, whoſe diameter are three feet and 
a half, deſigned as it were for the ſuppott of this weighty build - 
ing, whoſe roof is a lofty broad rock. Out of the ſides of this 
pagode thus beautified with theſe lovely columns and curious 
arches are figures of forty or fifty men, each of them twelve or 
fifteen feet high in juſt and exact ſymmetry, aecording to the 
dimenſions of their various ſtatues. Of theſe gigantic figures 
fome had fix. arms, and others three heads, and others of ſuch 
: Ya monſtroſity that their very figures were larger than an ordi- 


"nary man's leg. Upon ſome of their heads were ornamental 
crowns, neat and artificially wrought, whilſt others near them 


hold LIES | in their hands, * above the heads of others are 
multitudes 
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nee of little people repreſented in a poſture of devotion : : 


| ſome 1 obſerved leaning upon women, and others upon the head 
of a cow, ali animal moſt venerable in India. Here are ſome 
taking an amiable charming lady by the chin, and there the 
horrid proſpect of others hewing in pieces little children, and 
generally above the heads of all are abundance of diminitive folk 


hovering in the air, repreſented with chearful aſpects, and in 


Hvely figures. This variety of pleaſant and monſtrous images I 
looked upon as no other than the ſeveral objects of the Gentiles 
worſhip, as each adorer's fancy led him to his ſeveral god either 
of terror or delight. 


«© There is nothing of beauty in the frontiſpiece of this pa- 


gode, or of ornament at the entrance into it. The figures of theſe 
gigantic men, to which the heathen have paid a profound vene- 
ration, and reverenced as heroes or demi gods, formerly (for the 


Mland is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe) are the 


repreſentation of the firſt race of mortals, which according to the 


account of their chronicles were all giants, but dwindled by de- 


grees into leſſer proportions, and at length through the degene- 
racy of manners which cauſed an univerſal decay of human na- 
ture, they ſhrunk into theſe ſmall proportions in which they 
now appear in the world: ſo that the preſent ſmallneſs of our 


ſtature according to them derives its declenſion and decay from 


the exceſs. of vice and the ſmall remains of vertue that are left. 
Aud becauſe the forming of a temple out of ſuch hard matter re- 
quired incredible endleſs paius, therefore they Would inſinuate 
that theſe giants here expreſſed were only capable of: ſuch, per- 


formances which ſeem now to exceed that ordinary ſtrength. 
we. have: now to £0 through with ſuch a work. 55 | 


Captain HaaiLToN, who was here a little before captain. 


Pyke, is not more particular in his deſcription. Voyages, vol. I. 
. OE 238. &c.. 


5 Elephants; 


. 8 
vid Fo lphanto belongs to tlie Portugueſe, and ſerves only to feed 
ſome cattle, I believe it took its name from an elephant carved 
out of a great black ſtone about ſeven feet in height. It is ſo 
like a living elephant that at two hundred yards diſtance a ſharp 
eye might be deceived by its ſimilitude. A little way from that 
ſtands an horſe cut out of a ſtone, but not ſo proportionable and 
well ſhaped as the elephant. | 

© There is a pretty high mountain in the middle of the ifland, 
ſhaped like a blunt pyramid, and about half way to the top is-a 
large cave that has two large inlets, which ſerve both for paſ- 
ſage into it aud lights. The mountain above it reſts on large 
pillars hewn out of a ſolid rock, and the pillars curiouſly carved. 
Some have the figures of men about eight feet high in ſeveral 
poſtures, but exceedingly well proportioned and cut. There is 
one that has a giant with four heads joined, and their faces 
looking from each other. He is in a ſitting poſture with his 
legs and feet under his body. His right hand is above twenty 
inches long. There are ſeveral dark rooms hewn out of the 
rock, and a fine ſpring of ſweet water comes out of one room, 
and runs through the cave out of one of the inlets, I fired a 
fuſee into one of the rooms, but I never heard cannon nor thun- 
der make ſuch a dreadful noiſe, which continued about half a 
minute, and the mountain ſeemed ro ſhake, As ſoon as the 
noiſe was over a large ſerpent appeared, which made us take to 
our heels, and get out of the cave at one door, and he in great 
haſte went out of the other. I judged him about fifteen feet 
long and two feet about, and theſe were all that I faw worth 
obſervation on that iſland. I aſked the inhabitants of the iſland, 
who were all Gentoos or Gentiles, about twenty in number, if 
they had any account by hiſtory or tradition who made the 
cave or the quadrupeds carved in ſtone : but they could = no 
àccount.“ 1 
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The fulleſt account by our own countrymer after theſe is 
that by captain Pyxe of the Stringer Eaſt-Indiaman dated 17125 
and printed in the ſeventh volume of the Archaeologia, p. 323 
— 331, illuſtrated with ſome ſlight ſketches to which we'thall 
refer, as alſo to another there, p. 333—336, about the ſame 
period, communicated by Charles Boon, Eſq. governor of Bom- 
bay to the late Smart Lethieullier, Eſq. the drawings for which, 
it is believed, at the ſale of Mr. Lethieullier's n 1 Mr. 
Baker 1760, paſt into the royal collection. 79:06 

The next account is by John Henry GROSE, 19 was here 
1750. i 

a Two miles from Butcher" 5 iſland, and ſtill fronting the fort, 
lies the very ſmall but famous iſland of Elephanta. It can at 
moſt be about three miles in compaſs, and conſiſts of almoſt all 


hill, at the foot of which you may land; you ſee juſt above 


the ſhore on your right hand an elephant coarſely cut out in 
ſtone, of the natural bigneſs, and at ſome little diſtance not 
impoſſible to be taken for a real elephant, from the ſtone being 


naturally of the colour of that beaſt. It ſtands on a platform 


of ſtones of the ſame colour. On the back of this elephant 


was placed ſtanding another young one, appearing to have been, 


all of the ſame ſtone, but has been long broken down. Of the 
meaning or hiſtory of this image there is no tradition old 
enough. to give any account, Returning then to. the foot of 
the hill, you aſcend an. eaſy ſlant, which, about half way up the 


hill brings you to the opening or portal of a large cavern hewn: 


out of the ſolid rock, into a magnificent temple, for ſuch ſurely 


it may be termed conſidering the immenſe workmanſhip of ſuch. 


an excavation, and ſeem to me a far more bold attempt than that 
of the pyramids of Egypt. There is then a fair entrance into: 


tus ſubterraueous temple, which! is an oblong ſquare, in height 
about. 


; [8] | 
about eighty: or ninety feet, by foity broad. The roof is no- 
thing but the rock cut flat at top, and in which I could not dif. 
cern any thing that did not ſhew it to be all of one piece. It is 
about ten feet high, and ſupported towards the middle at ſome 
diſtance from the fides, and from one another, with two regular 
rows of pillars of a ſingular order. They are very maſſive, 
ſhort in proportion to their thickueſs, and their capital bears 
ſome reſemblance to a round cuſhion, preſt by the ſuperincum- 
bent mountain, with which they are alſo of one piece. At the 
further end of this temple are three gigantic figures, the face of 
one of which is at leaſt five feet in length, and of a propor- 
tionable breadth, but theſe repreſentations have no reference or 
connection either to any known hiſtory or to the mythology 
of the Gentoos. They had alſo continued in a tolerable ſtate of 
preſervation and wholeneſs, conſidering the remotenefs of their 


antiquity, until the arrival of the Portugueze, who made them- 


ſelves maſters of this place, and in the blind fury of their bigotry, 
not ſuffering any idols but their own, they muſt have been at 


even ſome pains to maim and deface them, as they now remain, 


conſideriug the hardneſs of the ftone, It is ſaid they even 


brought field- pieces to the demolition of images, which ſo 
greatly deſerved to be ſpared for the unequalled curioſity of 


them. Of this Queen Catharine of Portugal was it ſeems ſo 
ſenſible, that the could not conceive that any travellers could re- 


ſcriptions J had ever read of them. About two-thirds of the 
way up this temple on each fide, and fronting each other, are two 
doors or outlets into ſmaller grots or excavations, and freely open 
to the air. Near and about the door-way on the right hand are 


_ alſo ſeveral mutilated images, ſingle and on groups. In one of 


the laſt, I remarked a kind of reſemblance to the ſtory of Solo- 
2 mon 


turn from that fide of India, without vifiting the wonders of this 
cavern, of which the ſight appeared to me to exceed all the de- 
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„ 
mon dividing the child; there ſtanding a figure with a drawn 
ſword, holding in one hand an infant with the head downwards, 
which it appears in act to cleave through the middle, The 
outlet of the other on the left hand, is into an area of about 
twenty feet in length, and twelve feet in breadth ; at the upper 
end of which as you turn to the right, preſents itſelf a colon- 
nade covered at top, of ten or twelve feet deep, and in length 
anſtrering to the breadth of the area. This joins to an apart- 
ment of the moſt regular architecture, an oblong” ſquare, with 
a door in perfect ſymmetry, and the whole executed in quite a 


different taſte and manner from any of the oldeſt and beſt 


Gentoo buildings any where extant, I took particular notice of 
ſome painting round the cornices, not for any thing curious in 


the deſign, but for the beauty and freſhneſs of the coloring, 
which muſt have laſted for fome thouſands of years, on ſup- 


poſing it, as there is all reaſon to ſuppoſe it, cotemporary with 
the building itſelf. The floor of this apartment is generally full 
of water, its pavement or ground-work not permitting. it to 
drain off or be ſoaked up; for it is to be obſerved, that even 
the cavern is not viſitable after the rains, until the ground gf 
it has had time to dry into a competent hardneſs. In the 
mean time, it ſeems to me ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that ſo admir- 
able, ſo ſtupendous a work as this, which one would think 
almoſt above the reach of human performance, cannot by any 
books or tradition, that ever I could hear of, be traced up to its 


authors, no not even by conjecture. For to give that name to 


the ridiculous opinion of its having been executed by Alex- 
ander's order, wauld be doing it too much honor. In the 
firſt place, it is clear both by hiſtory and tradition, that that 


conqueror never penetrated. ſo far into India, or was it even 
true that he did, what likelihood is there that he ſhould em- 


ploy his army, or any body of men, on a little iſland not three 
miles in circuit, without a drop of freſh water on it, and quite 
N C | wide 


IL 10 1 
* of his ron; to hew ſuch a temple out of the middle of a 
mountain, the bare excavation of which out of a ſolid rock 
muſt have taken up a number of years, to ſay nothing of the 
chizzeling it into the regular form of pillars, and the reſt of the 
architecture which it to this day exhibits, ' Beſides, there is not 
in the images or ſculptures to be found the leaſt ſhadow of allu- 
ſion to the hiſtory, manners, or worſhip of the Macedonians ; and 
what is yet more unaccountable, no not èven of the Gentoos. 
The likelieſt conjecture then that occurs is, that the religion 
of theſe laſt muſt have undergone ſome revolution (though this 
they ſtrictly deny), and that this temple muſt be the work of 
the old aborigines of the country. This conjecture too is con- 
firmed by the preſent Gentoos not retaining, that ever I could 
learn, any veneration for this place, or any regard for it, but an 
account of its undoubted antiquity. Perhaps too if a proper en- 
quiry was to be made there might he found amongſt ſome of 
the bramins of the continent, who are the depoſitaries of the 
antienteſt hiſtories as well as of oral tradition, ſome accounts 
whereby to aſcertain the epoch and origin of this next to mira- 
eulous work, fo as to fatisfy the curioſity of the lovers of anti- 
quity, and who could never have a more noble object. In the 
mean time it were to be wiſhed: that ſome good draughtſmen 
would oblige the, public with accurate drawings and dimenfions 
taken on the ſpot, examining withal the continuity of the rock 
thus excavated, the hardneſs of it, and calculating the time and 
number of men it muſt have taken up to bring it into its pre- 
fent form. For certainly there is to be found in it wherewithal 
to exerciſe worthily the pencil of a Cornelius le Brun, whoſe 
juſtneſs cannot enough be commended ; and it is impoflible for 
mere verbal deſcriptions to give an adequate idea of it. Lam 
far from warranting the dimenſions here given wy further Torn, 
to the groſs gueſs of my eye. e 115 


Voyage to the Eaft-Indies r7 50, p. 929. 
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The nent delg ipod 5 in order of time, about ten And after is 
that of monſieur Auquetil de Perton, in the REGHGAIFaTY 11 7B 
<ourſe to his Zend Aveſtla. 

« My firſt attention Gays he) to eie of Elephant 
was to look for antient inſcriptions as at Keneri. I found only 
che names of travellers chiefly. Engliſh! and Portugueſe; I cou- . 
tented myſelf therefore with taking the dimenſions of 10 exca- 
vations and proportions as at Keneri. {x 

Beginning with the pagoda A (plate I. VIII. A) on * right 
of the large one, and whoſe entrance (1) is feven canes high, 
you meet with ajciſtern under a cut rock (2), then a divan (3 
four canes and a Half wide, by one cane long, and one cane three- 

quarters high. At the further end is the ſanctuary two canes 
and a half ſquare without figures: but in the middle a kind 
of lingam thrown down. On the right (6) at the end of the 
fy ſecond veſtibule (5) which has two pillars like thoſe of the pa- 
_ ' goda four and a half wide, one and three-ſixths high, and one and . 
"> a half deep, is a man ſitting, whoſe cap reſembles thoſe of two 
figures 1 in the pagodas of Djegueſeri and Keneri, and at his ſides — — 
two men ſitting looking at him. At the other end at bottom 
the ciſtern is continued with ſteps: over it is a room begun 
by a kind of cleſt about one foot and a half wide. Fronting at 
the entrance to the right (8) of the door of the ſanctuary is a 
mutilated figure; on the left (9) appears a man with four arms 
ſitting, leaning on one elbow, and holding a ſt Ta the left 
of this man are two women ſtanding, one putting her hand be- 
hind the other's neck, and further on to the left-of this woman 
15 a man ſtanding, having on his head a cap like thoſe before- 
mentioned with long ears, and a kind of hair hanging down, | 
which is | Perhaps h ornament of the cap. 3 0 
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From this little pagoda you enter the large one B vlate I. 

VIII. [a] which is ſeven canes deep from a to b, and ſixteen 
wide from c to d, ſupported by thirty pillars, of which 6 run 
the greateſt length and y the greateſt width.. 
Ihe ſanctuary (11) is four canes deep with a door in each 
front, and on each fide of thefe doors a giant ſtanding naked and! 
holding a. ſword. In the middle is the lingam. of the uſual 
ſhape (12). 

On the right ſide of the pagoda A is a large mutilated figure: k 
of a man ſtanding with eight arms [G]. The firſt two arms are 
broken: the ſecond armed with a ſabre, the third holds by the 
thigh a child with its head downwards; with the fourth arm, 
which is lifted over his head, the giant ſupports a veil, which co- 
vers him like a tent, and hangs down behind. The firſt left arm - 
of this coloflus is broken; in the ſecond he holds a kind of a 


full mortar, or a cup into which a child ſeems to fall, and in 
The 
fourth left arm placed like the fourth right ſupports the ſame 


the third a bell with a clapper,. or a mortar with a peſtle. 


veil. Behind the right. arms is an elephant whoſe head anſwers 
to the ſabre held in the ſecond arm. Underneath are many lit- 
tle figures and above the arch or cornice, whereon is the large 
figure 1s a kind of ſhield (plate I. VIII. oF with the character in 
the middle cut in. 

At the correſponding extremity of. the colonade ſtands a 
man with four arms: at his right a woman, and behind her 
another woman. Lower down to the right of theſe women 
and a little forwarder is another woman holding a ſtaff of com- 
mand. At the corner ſtands a lefs man holding a vaſe (F.). 
The giant has in his left hand a kind of pine apple. Thus groupe 


[a] See this pagoda deſcribed in Ovington's Voyage, French tranſlat. vol. I. 
p. 183. 157. and H. Groſe's Voyage, French tranſlat. p. 84-87. 


[5] See our ninth plate. 
conſiſts 
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(13 ] 
conſiſts of eight large figures ſurmounted by ſmaller in the _ 
of angels. . 

- Proceeding toward the bottom on each ſide is a room (3) 
three canes and a half ſquare, and one and a half bigh without 
figures. 

At the further end to the right (4) ſtands a giant four canes : 
high: his wife ſtands at his left three and a quarter high reſting | 


her left hand on a dwarf. The coloſſus has four arms; one of 

his left arms reſts on a large dwarf quite naked, having round 
his neck a ſort of collar, whence hangs on his breaſt a kind of 
calibaſh (G.) and in his left hand he ſeems to hold a hood- - 
ed ſerpent twiſted round his arm. Overagainſt the giant is a 
man ſitting on his heels, and at his left hand ſtand two women 


holding: a ſtaff, and one of them having her hand on her bo- 


. ſom. This groupe conſiſts of ſeven large figures, ovor which 


are many ſmaller ones [e]. 


faces each a cane high. One may judge af the ſize of this body 


if intire by the figures which are a cane long by nine inches 
thick: the diameter of the bracelet is half a cane. This buſt 
has a fine collar adorned with precious ſtones like that of ſome 
order, and a cap which is ſo curious as to deſerve drawing. On 
each fide are two Schoupdars of coloſſal en having each 


a dwarf at their left hand [4]. _ 


At the further end to the left (6) is a woman ſtanfing, and 
leaning with four arms. One of her right hands reſts on an 
ox's head: in one of her left hands ſhe holds a kind of mirror. 


On the left appear two women, one holding a ſtaff, the other a 
little coffer. On the right ſtands a woman holding in her hand f 


the ſtaff (plate I. VIII. E. „) behind her is an elephant [el. 


* See our bntk . [4] See « our fourth- plate. 
Le] See our fifth plate. | 


At bottom in the middle is a buſt or half body with three 
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Still more to the left (7) is a man ſeated: at his right ap- 


pear two women, one holding her child at her breaſt by the ſide 


of a man who ſtands near her. A man and woman are dn the 
left of the man who ſits ]. 

At the oppoſite extremity (8) are three figures of men atting 
on ſeparate ſeats and on the ſame line: the middlemoſt has 
four arms and is quite naked. They are accompanied with 


ones with elephants' heads. This groupe is compoſed of eight 
figures of middle ſize and defaced. The middlemoſt is the 


largeſt, and ſeems to have its hand on the breaſt of a woman 


now headleſs. 


At the entrance of the pagoda to the left @) i is a dase fit 
ting, the reſt broken [2], on the right a great figure with fix - 
arms. This giant holds one hand on his breaſt, and in one of 
his left hands holds a child. On his right are two women and 
a man behind them : at his left a man holding a ſtaff, 

On the left of the great pagoda i is another excavation leſs con- 
ſiderable C. the hall in the middle of which is nine canes wide, 


five and a half deep, three and a half high, 


On the left (2) is a divan three canes wide, two deep, with 
two pillars at the entrance, in which was then a foot of water. 
Fronting the entrance (3) is a giant between two dwarfs. 

At the further end (4) a ſanctuary with a lingam. Four ſteps 
lead to the door which is N. W. This place is four canes 
deep and three wide: round i it (5) i is an excavation one cane and 
a half wide. | | 


[ f] See our ſeventh le B. 

[e] When the Mahrattas retook Salſet, to fetch off the plaſter with which the 
Portugueſe had covered ſeveral of the figures, they fired ſome cannon in the pago- 
das of Monpeſer and Elephanta, which brought down part of the bas reliefs; ſee- 


ing this effect, they deſiſted, and cleaned the plaſter from the figures with ham- 
mers, | 


In 
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In front at the entrance on the right (6) is another giant with 
four arms leaning on a dwarf. (7) is a divan two canes and a 


half deep, where was then water. At the end (8) is Gones: 


oppoſite him (9) a man ſtanding: at the end (10) ſix figures 
painted on the wall and very freſh: 3 ene en. one of 
whom has a child in her arms. 

The baſe (plate I. VIII. H.) of the ie of the « excavation 
Bi is a cane high, and two-thirds of a cane wide. From the foot 
of the pedeſtal to the capital a cane (b), figures at the corners 
over the pedeſtal, the ſhaft (c) fluted: the whole pillar is two 
danes and a half high as well as the width of the ſpace between 


the pillars. 

Aſter having carefully examined all the curioſities. of theſe 
pagodas,.I went to paſs the night in the little aldee of the fiſher- 
men, which forms a ſtreet on the ſlope of one of the mountains 
of Elephanta. 

Next day December 7 at day-break, I went to > the foot of the 
ſecond mountain fronting Bombay, in the corner of the iſland 
where is the elephant that gives Gallipouri the name of Ele- 
phanta. It is of the natural ſize, of black ſtone detached from 
the ground, and ſeems to carry its eta. Mavndinet its. back.” 


—— 


The next deſeription is that by Mr. John Hunter in Archaeo- f 
logia, vol. VII. p. 286— 302. which we forbear to tranſcribe, 
but proceed to what to us appears the moſt accurate of all pre- 
ceding deſcriptions, that by Mr. Nieubuhr [J, which we ſhall 
make no apology for tranſlating. at large, and copying his 
plates, the inſpection of which will ſhew how FRAY M, de. 

Ferron has deſcribed the carvings. | 7 


[57 Voyage de'Nicubulir, Amſt. 17 80. II. p. 2 535. 4. 
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4. Several travellers mention the old heuthes temple o on the 
little iffand of Elæpbunta near Bombay, but in #flight and ſoper- 
ficial manner. I thought it ſo curious and fo deferving the at- 
tention of the Jovers of antiquity,” that I viſited it ſeveral times, 

and made drapyings of all the moſt remarkable parts of it, 
This temple ſtands very high againſt or rather in a moun- 
tam, whefein, it is hewn in a very Rard rock. Its length is 


about one Hundred agd" twenty feet, a . breadth nearly 


the fame without including the apartments or chapels on -the 
two ſides.” See the baden. The principal entrance is to the 
North, where in front is a plain formed to all appearanee by art, 


from whence you have a beautiful view to the fea and the 
neighbouring iſlands. There are alſo entrances to the Eaſt and 
Welt, : ſa that freſh ait would never be wanting in this temple 
provided it were kept neat. But at preſent it is a receptacle for 
. beaſts, particularly cattle in the heat of the day for the agreeable 
»freſhneſs. The area of the temple is. ſomewhat. raiſed by the 
duſt blown in by wind, and the ſoil carried in by rain: but it is 
0 little raiſed that there is reaſon 9 it has Le 


out within theſe few years. 
The principa?; building within is ſtill fourteen feet we a | half 


high. A numbe of pillars ſupport the mountain over the tem- 
ple, and the architect has contrived them all out of the rock. 

A few, whoſe ſite is marked in the plan by dots, are ruined at 
the bottom by time; the reſt are ſtill perfect. One of them 
may be ſeen plate III. [I] only I muſt obſerve that on ſome of 
them near the corner marked A is an image of the god Gonnis, 
which is a little human figure fitting with an elephant's head 
which is not expreſt here. In the principal building is a room 
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_ i See this in plate XXIII. fig. 1. of Archseclogis, vol vn. 
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contrived out of the rock when the whole building was made. 
This room has four entrances, and on each fide of each of its 
doors is a human figure thirtoan feet high; all in ſuch high re- 
lief that only the back adheres to the wall, and all hewn out of 
the rock on the ſpot at the beginning of the work. Theſe eight 


figures are much damaged at the feet, not by the artillery of 


the Portugueſe as ſome travellers pretend, but by the rain wa- 
ter which has for many years run into the temple in the wet 
ſeaſons, and remained there a long while. If the Portugueſe 
had really intended to deſtroy theſe heathen figures, they 
would have taken a very fooliſh method by drawing cannon up 
ſuch a high mountain to do what might have been done at far 
leſs expence by a hammer, which has probably been employed 
to as good purpoſe upon ſeveral figures, 


The fide walls are alſo full of figures in high relief, which 


| | the catver has alſo contrived i in the rock.. "Theſe muſt doubtleſs 


repreſent the hiſtory of the Indian gods and heroes, and may 
furniſh the learned with matter for many obſervations. They 
ate not indeed. ſo beautiful as the bas reliefs and ſtatues of Greek 
and Roman maſters, but far better as to deſign and poſture than 
the Egyptian deities, and alſo very handſome conſidering their 


high antiquity. Near Ne 1 on the plan and conſequently at the 


firſt entering one ſees the principal figure, which probably re- 
preſents Brama, Yi/inu, and Madeo, or ſome other deity. in whoſe 
honour this temple was built. There are repreſented in plate 


IV. with the figures there near the pillars marked à and 3. This 


principal figure is a buſt with three heads, in length from the 
ground to the top'of the cap about thirteen feet ; and it has four 
hands [4]. This as well as moſt of the figures here has the 


under lip thick, and the ear rings very heavy ſo as to Fit 
Wo See an re engraving of it, Archacol. 1 plate XXIII. Fig. . 
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the extremities of the ears very low; a faſhion which Rl obtains 
among the modern Indians. Only one of thoſe” heads has 
whiſkers: the other two as well as the 'reſt of the principat 
figures. of the temple have neither whiſkers nor beard. At 
' preſent all the young Indians wear. whiſkers, and the older 
* let their beards grow. Two of theſe great faces have a ſerious. 
y air; the third ſeems to ſmile at a hooded. ſerpent. , What this 
buſt holds in its two left hands it is impoſſible to know. The 
caps are wrought with great care, and if we may judge by the 
ornaments ſeem to repreſent metal ones. The figure in front 
appears to have in front a great precious. ſtone, and on the 
© breaſt a magnificent collar of precious ſtones and pearls. | The. | 
whiſkered head ſeems to have a death's head in its cap. Tn 
The ſgure to the right « of that laſt deſcribed, and which it 
plan i is near No 2. is about ten feet high, but has by time 
„ 16 bork feet and one arm. It ſeems to reſt its right arm on tlie 
1 head of another figure, which is ſitting and laughing. The pri 
; 1 1268 cipal figure on the other fide near Ne g. in the plan reſts t 
left arm on the head of a dwarf. The large figures have eaeh- 
a ſmall cord over their ſhoulders, very heavy car-rings, bigtgleſ 
above and below the elbows, as may be ſeen in the plate.“ . 
Near Ne 4, in the plan are about thirty figures which un- 
doubtedly repreſent the adventures of a hero or Nich; of the In. 
dians. I have drawn only the principal in plate V. The 
ptincipal figure of tliis groupe is a woman with only one breaſtʒ 
and perhaps intended for an Amazon. She has four arms': the 
foremoſt right arm reſts on the head of an ox: in the binder 
| right hand the holds a ferpent, in the foremoſt left hand A. piece 
of linnen or ſome ſuch thing, and in the hinder ane a little 
| || ſhield. She wears exactly the ſame cap as the other prineip 4 
1 218 figures of this temple. She has alfo ear-rings, a collar, a.girdle, 
1h e 00 f rings on her arms and bands. The Iower part of the rock. 
| out 
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t hand is a little female figure, with a fly flap of the form at 
eſent in uſe in India. Among the reſt of the figures, that to 
right, oppoſite the elephant* s head ſeems remarkable. It has 
three heads and four arms, and there are geeſe repreſented on its 
ſeat. The figure on the ſhoulder of another appears alſo in 
other places. Whether one of theſe figures 1 is intended to re- 
preſent the Indian Neptune, whether thoſe in motion about it 
are to be taken for angels, and in ſhort the defign of the whole 


muſt be left to the determination of perſons {killed in Indian 2 


antiquities. Perhaps after more light has been obtained con- 


cerning.the religion of. the Hindoos, or by ſome future traveller p 
ſhe wing theſe figures to ſome e we may be Pogble 2 


1 the whole. f #5. 
The groupe plate VI. is near N 5. in the p Ache 


principal figure is near eleven feet high, and reſts the foremoſt 
left hand on a dwarf who looks up with a piteous air as if com- 


plaining of the heavy hand of his maſter. This dwarf holds in 
his left hand a great fly flap, and round his right hand is a ſer- 


pent, and what he has on his head may be a turban. The large 
female figure reſts on a little female dwarf, which ſeems like- 
wiſe to be ſinking” under the 95 At the Tight) is a little 
female figure in breeches. f 


Near D on the plan plate II. are certain dark apartments, in 
which was water left by the cows that ſhelter there. Near E 
is another large dark apartment. It is uſual for travellers; who 
viſit theſe caverns to fire off a gun to drive away the wild beaſts 
that may lurk there. For myſelf, I declined entering this' or 
any cluſter of apartments where 1 had reaſon to ſuſpect there x 
ight be wild beaſts, eſpecially as I was not ſure there were 
* other ways out, or whether they could come forward after 
of D OPT, 1 


out of which the whole is hewn is damaged by time. On the 
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7 plan 1 near N* 6. The principal figure is re preſented fitting. 


__ ther can ſupport the' back with one hand, and thus her feet have more Jiberey 
when they are carrie$in tie arms ag the wy; aa - beſides, in this county 
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they had been rns Alexander Hamilton fired his piece 


in one of thefe vaults, and out came a ſerpent fifteen: feet long 
and two feet thick, which drove him and his companions out of 


the pagota, and put an end to his obſervations [/]. An officer it 


Bombay fired alſo i in a like temple at Canari in the iſland of Sal- 


ſer, Hd was preſently ſurrounded by a ſwarm of waſps, whieh ſoon 
threw him down; and his companions, who heard the diſcharge 
and ran up to ſee if any wild beaſt had attacked him, found him 
in a terrible fituation, Theſe waſps had large round: neſts ſuſpend- 
ed to the roof by a kind of cord, and would not have oP 
with the officer if he had not moleſted them firſt En. 
The figures A plate VII. repreſent a groupe marked on me 
It 
had four arms, but three are mutilated. The Httle figure ſeated 
on the right has loſt its head, and the rock itſelf is greatly da- 


maged at bottom. On the left hand of the principal figure is 
a woman carrying her cHild in the ſame manner as the Indian 


women do at preſent [:]. This groupe differs from the reſt in 
rey that at 78 entrance are two A buried as it were up 


1 
4 . - a 
3 1 
5 3 . N i - 5 ; 


goda at Comme by waſps: his Wen going to * os meat at e 


trance of the pagoda, and the waſps were ſo provoked by. the ſmoke, chat they not 
only drove all the company out of the pagoda, but purſued them a rer way into 
the country, and the horſe of Mr. Boye, an Engliſh ONE n was 
ſtung by them that he died next morning. xt 
[ I know not whether this manner of carrying theirfdildten. is not the chi 
reaſon that the Indians walk ſo upright, and turn their feet ſo much out withoy t 
the aſſiſtagee of a dancing 1 maſter; for when a child fits on its haubches the 


children are never ſwaddled. | 
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13 making à lamentable appearance. Their head- 
dteſs might paſs for a perruque, aud thence one might conclude 
that the Europeans were not the fiiſt ĩnventors of that faſhion. 
bove theſe figures are a number of others floating * nn. 
one among which has a bed cou zi Sion d ud eee 
Near N'. in the plan is the groupe plate VIII. Hers the 
principal figure is a female with four arms, and probably repre- 
fenting ſome deny. On her left is another ſigute with four 
mane aud below is acdeity fitting with four * In this 
b Allo! are feverat head- dreſſes lilli per ruquas. 1 51 01 
The figures of the groupe near Ne. gu. in the . ſeem alb 
to have been wantonly - defaced i for moſt of them have loſt 
their heads. The ptineipal figure is feated, and has fix arrns, 
and by one band it Rolde a Near Ne 9 plate III is 
monſtrous figure with eight arths 25 reproſehted in plate IN. 
ts mouth is open, ard it has à Ref" lebk; the two foretnoſt 
Hands and the two feet are gone. In the ſseood night hand i 


rein little ones whO all have Horret painted in their coun- 
tenances. Other travellets have faricied: this a repreſontation 


of th& judgement of Scheme Ce. An Ludiau told me it muſt 


repreſent Kos or Kain, a powerfull king, Who flew a number 
of children of his relations; wich are Here repreſented by a 


claimed. his coming by it. Laſtly, that his colffeienit® was ſo 
rrowed by the reſlection on bis Nw horrid actions, that 
e fought t 
meant by t 


1 


[0] See 7 VII. P · 332. 


holds a ſabre, in the third a child by the legs, in the ſecond leſt f 
ndia baſ6th, in the thir®-4Yttle bell, and in the two hinder- 5 
hands'a great cloth. Over aud under this great. ſjgure aro > 


chain of heads. The diſh may ſignify” that he received in it 
the blood of the murdered inffrits, and the bell tage he pro- 
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Thee ſide walls of the front chapel are all adorned with as good 


VII. at B. Here the principal perſonage is ſeated almoſt 


10. . 


U 21 i 

The gutes of the groupe near N io. are almoſt all defaced. 
Mauy: of thera ««eſemble# thoſo, exhibited in the piycocdivgs 
plates, but here was one on! horſeback anne try 
Neat N 11. tlie principal figure. is very large. lc FOR fin 
arms, but the whole is much damaged. On the left are three; 


women, and on the right à figure with a ſpear in its: hand. 


Over iti is dn elephant's head, add two figures fitting one on 


another, and oppoſite to them a figure fitting with three heads, 
Among the little figutes which are, if one may ſo ſay, bor ne 


in the air, is a Gonnis'or Hahnatuant with a.ſabre | in his 1 


of which mòre here after. 2 i} 
The chapels on each ſide are abaut fix feet high within, They. 


are not ſo high as the principal building; but the whole here is. 


likewiſe -hewn out of the rock. Behind one, is a little 
room C, where I found nothing but a ſtone thrown down. 


anne as Feel, the great rade. but: of naler propor- 
tions. Y T% 0 1 
The . FEA. us of hs ar near Ne 18, are: in plate 


in the ſame manner as the Eaſterns at preſent, when alone 
or among their equals, with this only difference, that at pre- 
ſent it would be thought an indecerum to expoſe the ſoles o 
bg feet. The two figures adjoining, one of which i is mutilated „ 

it on their heels juſt as at preſent a Mahometant of mean 
CL is obliged to do in the preſence. of another of rank. 
Several, little figures in Aa ang W . above, but 
greatly damaged. | 

The three: figures H, plate * near N- 13 3˙ are are rolenably| 
well preſeryed, The principal figure, which is fix feet five 


bo inches high, has a dwarf on each fide, both which ſeem to 


K „ 


wear great wigs 3 Fl one-of them has a ſerpent on his ſhoulder. 
5s he 5 2-738 i +4 ad Hee B. EY Cloſe 
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above ate ſeveral little figure. 


D , 1” Y” ww Page "ob Ronald "7 2 „ 
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& e 
Cloſe to this is another g groupe of ſeveral We ak da- 
maged. The principal ſigure had four arms. Among the little 
figures are two, one on the other; the uppermoſt hadi likewiſe 
four arms, and that which covers it on its. ſhoulder. has 
whiſkers, We ſee here alſo an elephant's head. The fitting 
figure with three heads is a human figure on a buffalo, with 
great horns and a great ſerpetit. | 3 alt nnd wand 09 
The chapel on th&-ather fide of the tetnple is latger thau that 
hſt deſcribed, but about the fame: height. © The pillars/which 
were at the great entrance are ſo. defaced by time that one 
can; ſcarce diſcover the traces af them; but the 6gures. on the 
wall are ſtill in part well preſerved. Near Ne 3 in the plan, 


is a Sroupe, the principal figures of which are drawn at B, 
plate X. The largeſt is ſeven feet and a half high, and reſts a 


tpear on a ſmall female figure, which ſeems to have a cuſhion 
on its head for that purpoſe. Among the other figures not 
drawn is that with three heads on a ſeat adorned with geeſe, 
a figure with four arms ſittingeon the Snoulders of another, and 


The figures on the two walls 15 aud 46 law ſuffered Sin 
by time. The principal ones being very large and conſe- 
quently Jeſs injured, may repreſent, a. ſuhaltern deity, Connis 
or Hannavant. His. hiſtory. is well known by the relation of 
ſormer travellers. I ſhall however recite it as I heard it From 


the ſailors who-brought»me:thither from Bombay. obo Hu d 


Parvotti, wife of Madeo, one day bathing in a river, met 


: with. ſuch good. company as prevented her returning home fa 


ſoon as uſual, She therefore formed. of. the filth. which ſhe 
waſhed off from bert body a boy whom. ſhe, named Gonnis,, aud 
ſent, him home to take care of the houſe during her abſeuce. 
In the mean. time Madeo. returned, . and aſked, him who he 


, and what he did there. Gonmys, replied,, he Was ſon of 
Parvotti, 


1 * 1 
Parvotti, who had ſent him to take: cagc:ef the: houſe, Madeo 
refuſed to acknowledged this ſtep- ſon, and; flew into ſuch a 


paſſion, that he cut off his head. After 4his Parvotti told her 
jealous huſband of what materials ſhe had formed their ſon; 
Madeo finding his wife was not fo criminal as he thought her, 
- was ſo.grieved at the murder he Had committed, that he-wiſthed 
to bring young Gonnis to life again, but he could not find his 
head; and as it was impoſſible the lad ſhould live without a 
head, Madeo cut off that of a young elephant, and ſet it an his 
ſhoulders, and this is the reaſon hy Gonnis is repreſented as 
a man with an elephant's head, and 1 0 b * he is 
ſtill worſhiped on the Malabar coaſt. | | 
The inhabitants of the ifland of: Elephants; 5 may amount 
to about 100 poor families, ſeem to regard this whole temple, 
ſolely for the ſake of this little chapel. That they ſtill go to 
viſit it, Jam an eye witneſs, being one day in the temple when 
I ſaw one of theſe iſtanders came in to pay his devotion. . They 
| alſo keep this chapel tolerably neat) and not only the two be- 
forementioned figures of Gonnis, but alſo ſome ſhapeleſs ſtones 
heaped up before the chapel had been very lately ruhbed over 
with a red colour. Theſe little heaps of ſtones may probably 
reprefent ſome inferior deity or ſome hero or ſaint, fuck being 
frequently found at Bombay, on the road, and eſpe ally under 
fuch trees which the Indians account ſacred. 1 ſurpriſed 
to find one in a pagoda, where one ſees ſo many gods and 
heroes, but poſſibly the Indians at preſent worſhip no other of 
the ancient deities of the country except Gonnis, or perhaps a 
little heap of ſtones rubbed with a red colour may repreſent 
ſome new hero who has no ſtatue in this pagoda, and whom 
the bramins cauuot repreſent better for want of carvers or rich 
devotees. Future travellers may perhaps obtain explanations of 
| all this from the bramins. 


„ es — 


1 8 ] 


Near Ne 27 in the plan, is a large figure holding a ſerpent in 


the ſecond right hand and reſting the foremoſt left elbow on a 
little figure. Near N 18, are a ran and two ſmall figures, 


but much deſaced. * 


Within this A is a room marked B, whoſe walls are 
cut in the rock, as are thoſe of the room A. It differs from 
this laſt, having but one entrance, and its walls being ſtill 
all ſmooth, and as its floor is kept very neat it may eaſily 
be ſeen that it is higher than the chapel. In the middle of 
this room is a, hole in the bottom filled up with a ſtone, ſo 
that not only t 7 principle, but the two other pagodas have a 
private room, A. B. C. which in all probability was deſtined 
to the ſame uſe. I leave to others to determine whether here 
may have been buried the aſhes of different founders, or whe- 
ther here .were kept the ſacred things belonging to the temple, 
or whether they ſerved for any other religious uſe. I found 
uo inſcription, 

"The preſent inhabitants of this little iſland knew nothing 


about the antiquity. nor. hiſtory. of this ſuperb temple.. Ac- 


cording to their opinion, there came hither certain people who 
in one night hewed all theſe figures in the rock, and went 
away next. morning. The preſent Egyptians have nearly the 
ſame idea of the ſuperb monuments of their anceſtors, | 
It is pretended, that not far from hence was a ſmall. pagoda 
hewn i in the rock; but 1 never ſaw it, there being no beaten 
path, aud the graſs being fo high, that my Sv were afraid 
of ſerpents or wild beaſts. i 
Not far from the. ſea coaſt, and in 1 1 angn plains is is to be 
f cen an elephant cut out in hard black ſtone [B]. This has doubt- 
leſs occafioned the name of Eleþhanta to be given to this iſtand 
by the Europeans, ſince Mr. Anquetil tells zus the Indians call 
it Gali Fauri. | The ſtatue 1 is of a tolerable. age but not fc big 
e] See this Archaeol. VII. plate RI. U 
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ns the largeſt elephant I haze ſeen at Surat. It earries fome- 
thing on its back, but time has. entirely defaced it. The ſtatue 
is already ſplit, and will probably ſoon! fall to pieces. As for 
the horſe mentioned by e ve and Haaptlotis I did not 

ſee it [9]. - 
In the ifland of Salſet, are feveral wer t - bon in che 
rocks in the ſame taſte as chat at Eheghabin. This laſt iſland 
belongs indeed to the Marattas, but as it is but ſmall, ang has 
but few inhabitants; i it is not regarded, and the' Engliſh go to 
it when they pleaſe. But if an European withes to ſee the 
antient pagodas on the large and fertile iſland of Salſet, he muſt 
aſk leave of the Governor of Tana, and even of the chief of the 
Marattas at Perfia, which was the reaſon J did not go to Salſet; 
for before my arrival at Bombay, the Marattas had taken a 

Danith veffel, and ſtill detained ſome of the people; ; and during 
the laſt month of my ſtay, the Engliſh had ſome difference 
with the Marattas, ſo has I did not ant it prudent to apply 
for paſſports []. | 

Not far from Fort by is faid to be a .great pagoda hewn 

in a rock, or as another author expreſſes, twenty-five houſes, 
with rooms hewn in the rock Le; and an Engliſh officer aſ- 
fared me, that he had found near Trichanopoly a great pagoda 
hewn in the rock. In thort, one ſtill finds among the Indians, 
one of the oldeft natjons in the world, fo many valuable re- 


mains of eee Which Une more attention from the 
ii 


bl. It is however e in Arehueol VII. * XXI. 

Lr] In plate I. fig. 3. is a plan of the iſland of Salſet. 

{s] Fryer went to ſee a ſimilar temple at  Danganeſs, 3 of Eaft 
India, and Perſia, p. 135. 137.) Thevenot faw another at Elora or Ihaura. 
| (Voy. des Indes, 221. 223.) Anguetil deſcribes this temple (Zend Aveſta I. 1. 

p- 234—249) that of Elephanta (ib. p. 419.) that of Kanari, Poniſer or Moms 
pſer on the iſland of Salſet, (ib. p. 394- 413.) He has copied ſome. inſcriptions 


there, which may be of conſequence to the lovers of languages; but what this 
traveller 


— a #. 
- | 


% 


| many 6thers of che mildneſ# of their character; and could a brainin or any other 


| 1 * F £0 Ie f 
literati of Europe, than 5 0 hitherto been beſtowed on 
elem, # ele 10 barks ot do bog 24/1 lo enoifhrivteCt | 
- 1 PThdughthere; dee ſd much ener ne atithe 
winks of the antient Egyptians than in thoſe of the Indians, 
5 latter re irivg ſuperiar knowledge of drawing and carving 
to what this Eg ptians have ſhewn'i in the forther; there cam be a 
no doubt that 4 Was a great cbntofmiry berwten the teligioh _ 
of the tis people. Our acquanitatice” with that ör che 
F&ypriats, f is derived” from the Greeks, their Id and re Fon 
being entirely chabged, "att their Bobks loft; whetdab [thife 
of the Indians have not undergone fo compibte 2 olletige; not 
has che nation been efitirely ſubdued:; even in the provinces 
overcome by the Mahometitie; they ate allowed the uſe of theit 
oven reli del The antient books rertlain, and the bramilis cat 
read them. If, therefore, any of tlie inferior” deities or Heroes 
here eptekeuter have ceaſed to be objects of worſhi p no doubt 
their hiſtory is ſtill Known to the bramins. It were therefore 
to be wiſhed, that an able draftsman could be ſent purely to 
draw tlieſe antiquities, and an impartiaP man of letters to 
learn the language, ard ebnverſe with the bramius: and wie 
can ſay how! far all theſe would contribute to elucidate tlie | 7 
oldeſt Greek and heathen writers * 1 
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traveller ſays of himſelf, p. 190. does him no 3 He took from the mats 
of Poniſer a figure of à cow, which the bramin had juſt rubbed with oil out of 
venetation,. and refuſed W. reſtore it to their eattieſt entreaties; they could not 
kalte it fl om him becauſe he was armed, This 4s but one inſtance he gives amobg 


* 
—— : —— 


Atranger have behaved in fuck a manner among chriſtians in Europe, as he be- 
haved among the Indians, without drawing on himſelf the conſequence of their 5 
reſentment? Whb can hereafter blame the bramin Tour debarring 2 er 
tom e aneſent n | 
E 2 Deſcriptions > | 


1 1 


Deep: of the ata of the iſland 'of Salzette, 1 which the 
e 8 che n on ane were Careri, 


1693. SI: egt615q wal 201913076 on 10 234007» 
The pagoda or temple 0 Canarin of which I am going to 
give an exact deſcription i is one of the greateſt wonders of Aſia, 
both on account of its being ſuppoſed a a work of Alexander the 
Great, and becauſe the workmanſhip is ſo. excellent and won- 
derful that none but an hero like, him could have undertaken it. 
What moſt of all ſurpriſes me is that ſuch. a wonder ſhould. be 
unknown to Europeans, for I have ſeen no author that men- 
tions it, and I am particularly ſurpriſed that a man of genius 
like Pietro Della Valle, who travelled for his pleaſure, and was 
ſo regardleſs of expence to gratify his curioſity, ſhould have neg- 
lected to ſee it, when I with a ſmall income have ſpared neither 
money nor trouble to ſee every thing, and to communicate what 
I have ſeen to the public. As to Tavernier it is not ſurprifing 
that he ſhould have troubled himſelf ſo little about the pagoda. 
He traded in precious ſtones and travelled. as a merchant, whoſe 
view is only to go to places, where; moſt profit is to be got, and 
to ſettle a trade. Accordingly in all his voyages to the. Indies 
he neglected antiquities however within his reach. 


I would have gone'to Tana to viſit the pagoda from thence, 
but the father viſitor and the prior diſſuaded me, telling me that 
the beſt way for me was by Deins, where the nuns of St. Mo- 
nica at Goa have a houſe ſix miles from Bacaim. From thence 
I went to the village of Monopeſſer at a mile diſtant to ſee a 
ſubterraneous church, which formerly ſerved as a pagoda, and 
is hewn out of the rock, on which are built the convent and 
college of the Cordeliers. It is one hundred and ten palms long 


and thirty broad. Its ſides are in the rock itſelf, only part of 
the 


| ( 29 J 

the facade is added. Near this place is another pagoda hewn 

alſo in the rock which formerly ſerved as an idol temple. 
I got on horſeback accompanied by a Gentoo, who knew 

nothing of the way, and after traverſing a thick wood full 

of monkeys, lions, tigers, and venomous animals, for eight 

miles, we aſcended the mountain, on the top of which to the 


it, | ; 

The firſt work are two large pilaſters twenty palms high, a 
third of which from the bottom is ſquare, the middle part octa- 
gon, and the upper round, fix palms diameter and fifteen palms 
diftant from each other, and eight palms from the rock. They 
ſupport an architrave of one ſtone forty-four palms long, eight 
broad and four thick, the whole of the ſame material on the 
rock. Theſe three porticoes lead into a kind of great hall forty 
palms long cut out of the rock, at the end of which are three 
doors, the middlemoſt fifteen palms high and eight wide, and the 
other two four palms ſquare. They open into a lower place. 
Over theſe doors is a great cornice of the fame ſtone four palms 
broad, and over this at the height of thirty-palms from the 
ground are Alla doors or windows cut in the rock. At the 
ſame height are ſeveral little grottoes ſix palms high entered by 
three doors, the middlemoſt higheſt. Thirty- four palms from 
this is another little grotto. It is not eaſy to ſay what was the 
uſe of all theſe different works, 


Ten paces to the right one ſees a kind of grotto open on both 


ſides twenty-four palms by fifteen, and in it a round cupola 


fifteen palms high with a ſquare cornice like that which is raiſed 


round the grotto. In this is an image hewn in low relief on the 
rock, ſeeming to hold in its hand ſomething not eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhed, and having on its head a cap like that of the Doge of 


Venice, 


Eaſt is hewn another great pagoda and other ſmall ones under 
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Venice: Near if were two ſtatues! in 4 ſubrhiſſive poſture as if 


ſervants of the other, their caps of a conic form, and over their 
heads two little figures hovering like angels in the air. Uiider 
theſe are two little ſtatues reſting their hands on a ſtaff, and 
having at their ſides two children with their hands joined as if 
ptaying, and carrying on their ſhoulders a kind of ſtaff. 
Near this place is another cupola all of one ſtone of the ſame 
ſize as the former but broken at top. It has been imagined that 
theſe two grottoes were burying places of the antient Gentòds; 
but there ſeems no foundation for this eonjecture, no opening 
having been hitherto found into which the bodies or aſhes could 
be put, on the contrary they plainly appear not hollow, but 
only ſhaped in form of a cupola. Round this ſecond are four 
large figures in bas relief, holding in their left hands a kind of 
garment, and having at their feet and heads the ſame kind of 
caps, and the ſame little figures as before deſeribed. Oppoſite 
to this place are three little ones ſitting, then ſix others very 
large, and three of a middle ſize ſtanding and cut out of the 
rock: but the middlemoſt which ſeems to be the idol of the 
place has in its left hand a tree loaded with fruit. On the other 
ſide are ſixteen figures all ſitting, their hands on their breaſts, 
and wearing the fine caps. One of them appears of higher 
rank, having on each ids two figures AY and two little 
children above. 
A very little diſtance North of this place you meet with a 
grotto eight palms ſquare, and within it a kind of bed of the 
ſame ſtone four palms broad and eight long. On the facade is a 


ſtatue ſeated on its legs after the eaſtern faſhion, the hands join- 


ed on the breaſt, and another ſtanding holds a branch of a tree 
loaded with fruit, having over it a little winged child. 


Beyond 


191 
Beyond this grotto on the ſame facade which extends above 
ſixty palms within the rock are two ſtatues fitting in the ſame 
manner-with their hands on their breaſt and the caps of a cor- 
vic form, Two others ſtand by them as their ſervants. 


On the ſame fide is the famous pagoda of Canarin. You en- 
ter it by an opening of forty palms, made in a wall of the ſame 


ſtone fifty palms long and eight broad, on which are three ſta- 
tunes. Before you enter the pagoda you ſee on the right a round 
grotto above fifty-one palms in circumference with many ſta- 
tues round it, ſome hitting, others ſtanding, and one on the left 
larger than the reſt. In the middle runs a cupola cut in the 
rock, whereon are carved various characters that no perſon yet has 
explained. On entering the firſt veſtibule of the pagoda, which 
is fifty palms ſquare, you fee on the ſides two pillars fixty palms 


high, with their capitals, and fix in diameter. On that on the 


right hand at entering appear two lions with a ſhield at their 
ſides, and on the left hand two ſtatues. After paſſing theſe co- 
lumns you ſee at the entrance of a grotto to the left two large 
ſtatues ſtanding looking at each other. Advancing further on 
you ſee on the left two other ſtatues of prodigious ſize, and a 
third on the right all ſtanding, ſurrounded by little ſtatues only 
within this veſtibule ; but within the adjoining grotto which 1s 
twenty-four palms ſquare there is nothing curious. On the 
right hand where are the lions are no ſtatues, but two large 
vaſes on pedeſtals of proportional dimenſions. 


Paſſing thence into another place, whoſe ſurface is flat, by three 


equal doors thirty palms high-and eight wide, except that the 
middlemoſt does not riſe above the ground, whereas thoſe at 
the ſides riſe five palms. In this place are four columns cut out 
of the rock twelve palms high, between the fpace of five win- 


dows which give light to the pagoda. On the right of the door 
6 one 
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one ſees ſome unknown letters damaged as well as the reſt of 


the work by time. Beſides a variety of little figures on the ſides 
here are two prodigious ſtatues of giants ſtanding, upwards of 
twenty-five palms high. Theſe figures have the right hand 
open, and in the left a garment. They have the ſame caps and 
ear- rings after the Indian faſhion. 

At the entrance of the great door of the great pagoda, which 
is fifteen palms high and eight wide, on the right ſtand four 
ſtatues, one of which repreſents a woman holding a flower in 
her hand, and twelve other ſmaller, ſome fitting, ſome ſtanding, 
having their hands on their breaſts and ſomething in them. On 
the left are four other ſtatues; two of them are women with 
large rings at their feet made of the ſame ſtone, and ſixteen leſſer 
ſtatues at their ſides, ſome ſitting, ſome ſtanding in the ſame - 
poſture as the foregoing. Over this door are two other large 
ones, and as many overagainſt them fitting with three ſinaller 
ſtanding. Within on the left is another inſcription in the ſame . 
character, and on the lintel of this door is a window forty paces. 
wide, as is the pagoda itſelf, with a ſtone in the middle like an 
architrave ſupported within by two octagon pillars. : 

The pagoda is vaulted, and is forty paces wide by a hundred | 
long of a form rounded at the end. Beſides the four columns 
at the entrance there are thirty within, forming as it were three 
naves, eighteen of which have capitals charged with elephants, 
others are only hewn of a plain hexagonal form, The ſpace 
between the pillars and the rock, or the breadth of the fide ailes 
is fix paces on each fide, At the end of the pagoda is a kind of 
round cupola hewn in the live rock to the height of thirty 

paces, and fix of my paces in circumference. I am perſuaded 
this has been for a uſe which we who are unacquainted with 
the antient cuſtoms of theſe places can form no idea of 


158395 
All that I have hitherto deſeribed is hewm on the fide of the 
rock, without addition of any thing to the ſtatues, ot anything 
that can be detached. On the floor of the pagoda are uumber 
ol hown fioues which probably ſerved ag eps fo fore hallt 
ing. 

1261 quitted the pagoda, and after aſcending fifteen ſteps Tg in 
the rock, I found two ciſteras of rain water very, good to drink. 
and aſcending as many more ſteps, 1.ſaw.a grotto. ſixteen palms 
:{quare, and another larger à little farther off in which was a 
latge quantity: of water eonſined. Twenty paces farther I came 
to another grotto twenty paltus ſquare, communicating with an- 
other of the ſame fize Which opened into a third only twelve 
palms. ſquare, | In the firſt of theſe was a window. made with 
ſteps hewn in the rock, and two columns. near a lutle ciſtern. 

Some diſtance from theſe grottoes is another pagoda, hay- 
ing a handfome ſquare before it, with a kind of bench round 
it to fit on, and a ciſtern in the middle. You enter the firſt 
vault by five doors hewn in the rock, between which are four 
octagon pillars: except the middle gate, all the reſt are raifed 
two palms above the ground. On the fides of this vault, which 
is as long as the pagoda, and eight palms wide, are on the left 
ſeveral ſtatues ſeated as the foregoing, and on the right ſeveral 
ſtanding. The whole facade is filled with a number of theſe 
ſtatues both fitting aud ſtanding, You enter after this into the 
pagoda by three doors, the middlemoſt twelve palms high and 
fix wide, thoſe on the fides ten high and four wide. The pago- 
da is fixty palms ſquare, and only twelve high, On both the ſides 
and within the entrance are carved upwards of four hundred 
figures great and ſmall ſitting and ſtanding, Two on the right 
hand are larger than the reſt, as well as that in the middle of the 


n which is the principal * and another on the left which 
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is in the fame attitude. They are in à ruinous ſtate by time. 
On each fide is a grotto fourteen _ Ore is igang wt 
two palms high within. 110 

After mounting ten Alpe more to the Not; you gad a Aste 
in which is another ſmaller. On the right is another including a 
ſmaller, wherein is a little wall. The large one is twenty palms 
long and ten wide, and the leſſer ten ſquare, and all have their 
little ciſterns. Further on to the right is another of the ſame 
dimenſions, with two pillars in front, two little grottoes, and 
three ciſterns, one oi the right, the others on the left, Fur- 
ther on 1s another contiguous to the laſt, and including a ſmall 
ohe with the ciſtern of the ſame dimenſions as the preceding. 
Theſe places may have been the habitations of the prieſts of the 
pagoda, who led here an auſtere life of _ as. a en The- 


uu 
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Alfter deſcending alen "th bewn i in me cg you come to 
an open place forty paces ſquare, at the end of which is a ſmall 
pagoda entered by three doors, between which are two ſquare 
pilaſters, On the left are 61. ſtatues, two fitting, and two 
ſmaller in the middle ſtanding. To the right is another open 
grotto and another pagoda (with a ciſtern-before it) into which 
you enter by a door ten palms high and fix- wide, after paſſing 
firſt through a chamber forty palms ſquare, having on-the-right 
a little dark room twelve palms ſquare, which makes the pa- 
goda ſomewhat dark. In the middle is a round-cupola cut out 
of the fame rock fifteen palms high, which is the height of the 
pagoda. Deſcending fifty ſteps more you come to a level open 
place hewn in the rock, which here is not very hard, and then 
to eight octagoir pilaſters twelve palms high, which leave nine 
ſpaces to aſcend by five ſteps into a vault. There on the left 


is a great idol 2 with its head bare, and two other great 
| ſtatues 


b * 1 
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other ſtatues ſeated and two ſtanding, beſides many little ones 


round about. Vou entet the pagoda by three doors twelve 


palms high ſix wide, with two windows over them. It is one 
hundred palms long, fifty wide, and ten high. . Round it is a, 
vault eight pas wide, with ten ſquare pilaſters. There are four 
apartments or grottoes twelve feet quare, beſides ſeven in front, 8 
and on the left of the pagoda where the ciſtern is. Theſe I ſup-- 


poſe to have ſerved as lodgings for the prieſts of the temple. In 
the niche, which is ten feet ſquare, fits a great idol with two; 


others ſtanding, and another fitting on the left hand accompa-; 
nied alſo with two ns 2 188. þ 1 __ in mir re- 


lief aroun ct. 


Reaſcending ten palms Shea Alle you enter a lle 
grotto ſupported by two columns and ten palms high. From 
thence, by a door of the fame height and forty palms wide, you 
paſs into a grotto or room fixteen palms ſquare ;. thence into an- 
other twelve where is a great idol fitting, its hands on its breaſt, 
| Loſcending twenty ſteps you come to an open place, from 

whence you enter by an aſcent of four ſteps to the left into a 
It, where you ſee four pilaſters twelve palms high, between 
ich you go into three little grottoes cut in the rock. Twenty 
eps lower you meet with other grottoes hewn alſo in the rock, 


with little eiſterns, whoſe uſe it is not eaſy to conjecture, un- 


leſs we ſuppoſe that all theſe excavations ſerved as retreats to 
the idolaters. All that you are told about them is, that, this 
prodigious work was made at immenſe arrenca by Alexander 5 
9 who was of that religion. 291191 210691949! u bogs 

Near the village of Canarin, which gie menten the Pagoda, 
is a rock one hundred paces in circumferetice, whoſe ſutface is 


full of n and ciſterns, which may . have ſerved 
| F 2 i for 
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CAT 
t dwelliggs, the: anticnt Gontbas | prefetring. this method of 
making their houſes in rocks to other materials. 


The ifland of Salzette in which this pagoda is ſituated 1 . 
ven miles in circuit, twenty long and fifteen broad. As it is; 
very low, they have availed themſelves of the ſea to make a 
number of canals in it: it is not however doſtitute of moun- 
tains covered with trees. The foil is very fruitful, and pruduces 
abundance of ſugar canes, rice and fruits, Fhere are ſeveral vil. 
lages inhabited by poor Gentoos, Moors, and Chriſtians, whoſe 
houfes are made of a fort of hurdles covered with mud aud 
ſtraw, or palm leaves. The men and women ga naked, except 
what decency requires to be concealed;! and the ſtamach; ant: 
wear bracelets of filver and glaſs on their arms, and great ſilver - 
rings on their legs. They live in a ſtate of continual oppreſſion, 
| holding their lands by paying a. propartion of the produce i in 
rice or vate (paddy), which laſt is the rice in the huſk. Be. 
ſides theſe villages, there are in this iſland ſeveral forts, As; 
Bandora, Verſava, and Tana, | hefides. the town and Wee of 
Bombaim.“ 


Voyage du tour 40 monde de Gee . Uauſpöted into 
French by M. L. N Par. 1787s & tom. III. b. 51-25. 


The tempde i in _ Band of Ge or: Geneve dub by 
Fryer (p. 72, 73.) very much reſembles) that, of Elephanta. It 
Rad a portico ſided by two monſtrous giants, and having a great 
and two little gates; the arched roof ſupported by thirty-four 
pillars of the ſame rock, ſome round ſome ſquate, the corners 
charged with elephants, horſes and lions. Near the upper end 
hie · was femicircutar ſtood a great offertory ſome what oval, 
the body wihout pillars, only a narrom piaaza leaving the nave 
open. It might be about one hundred feet long and ſixty: or 


2 more 


. 


3 


5 L 37 1. ö 
more high. Beyond this by the ſame mole like induſtry was 
worked out a court of judicature or place of audience fifty f6ot- 
ſquare, loaded with imagery well carved according to old ſeulp- 
ture. Under theſe, handſome ſteps led into the royal ſtables, or 
as ſome thought a burying place, with religious cells for devo- 


tees, whoſe college the former building might have been. More 
aloft ſtood the king's palace. 


- Mr. Frunter, Archacologia VII. p. 299, - deſcribes che caves 
and their carvings in this iſland as ruder and leſs elaborately- 
furniſhed. . May not this afford proof of greater antiquity ?: 
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Deſcription of the pagoda of Dicer 1 Anquetil js Per- 
ron's account of his Travels or Cn Diſcourls 1 to, bis 


Zend Aveſta, p. 'CCCLEX XVIII tt. 


11 


4% Nov. 29, +360. I croffed the great 10 21 A ual a lit- 
tle one B at the end. Eutering again by the latter, that is at 
the North, I drew the plan annexed. Pl. I. IV. 

1. is a ſquare gate over which are bas reliefs half effaced. 
One diſtinguiſhes a kind of king fitting ſurrounded by his court, 
under his throne appears a figure with fix arms fitting. On the 
pillars at the corner of the facade which are fluted are two 


ſphinxes. 


The firſt divan or veſtibule (2) is ſix canes broad by four 


long and two high; the middle (3) of the pagoda is five canes 
wide. On each ſide is a divan with four pillars. The figures of 
the left (4) are deſtroyed. On the right (5) in the middle niche 
(6) appears Gones with the elephant's head, and in the firſt 
niche (7) a woman, and above a child like an angel which ſeems 


p — 


to fly towards her. The length of the porch (8) entered by the 


opening is five canes “. 

Returning from North to South by an open paſſage where 
the mountain 1s as it were cut in two, we enter the great pago- 
da A. The bas relief over the door (1) is almoſt effaced. We 


* The plans in the plate are rather to aſſt the imagination the diſtribution is 
exact, but I do not warrant the dimenſions. The ſcale applies only to the plans 
N IV. V. VI. VIII. and not to the pillars, &c. 


ſee 


having on his head a cap of the ſkin of ſome beaſt, whoſe ears 
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&e there a man ſitting with his hand on his thigh. Over this 


door is a low room, a kind of firſt ſtory, The ſtair caſe lead - 
ing to it is deſtroyed, and only the pillar left. (2) The pillars 
of the gate are ſquare; their capitals may be ſeen plate I. 


IV. C. 


Next follows a veſtibule (3) five canes long by three wide. 


On each ſide are two divans (4) two canes and a half deep, five 
wide, and three high, with figures, in each ſix pillars whoſe 
pedeſtal a cane and a half long is ſquare. See the upper part 


plate I. IV. D. 
In front at the door of the middlemoſt excavation ſtand two 


ſtaff, and wearing the cordar of Brama: each giant has a child 


gigantic figures, (5) one at each door holding in their hands a 


at his left-hand. Over the door is a beautiful bas relief tolera- 


bly well preſerved, repreſenting a man three feet high ſitting, . 


ſtand up, and the top in form of a perruque with curls or ſcales 


falling down behind. At the fide of this man appear two old 


men extending their hands towards him, like miniſters in the 


, 


preſence of their king or perſons praying. The king and his 


miniſters are incloſed in a kind of arcade adorned with flowers, 


on each ſide of which are figures of men and.women with their 


breaſts bare, and two feet high. 
The middle excavation is fifteen canes wide and ten long, has . 
fix ſquare pillars forming . four galleries, (6) each two canes - 


wide. In the middle is the ſanctuary (5) without figures. At 


the four gates which front the four cardinals points the lower 
figures are deſtroyed. In the middle of the ſanctuary is a ſquare 


altar (8) a cane in height, and three quarters of a cane (quare. | 


On i it is the female lingam plate I: IV. E. 


To the left of the middle excavation in the corner is another . 


portico or hall (9) two canes wide, at the end of which is 


4 ref J 
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chamber or ciſtern, To the Eaſt is a: littie r toom 0 1 wherein 
is a lingam overagainſt an ox (12). 

On the ſame ſide (13) another excavation has been begun, and 
preceded by a kind of court, (14) where the top of the mountain 
is open. 

The laſt veſtibule: ( 5) of the pagoda A, or the firſt as you 
enter from the South is two canes long by fix wide, Over the 
gate are bas reliefs almoſt effaced, repreſenting divans-or cham- 
bers: at top to the left the figure of a man ſitting, and at the 
gate two gigantic figures almoſt deſtroyed, To the'right and 
left of this piece are two divans (17) a cane and a half Jong by 

two wide; the figures are defaced. At the entrance on the right 
is a little ciſtern (19). 
| Theſe pagodas offer no inſcriptions. They are hollowed 3 in a 
mountain of no great height, and open at top in ſeveral places. 
You deſcend into the larger one by ſeveral ſteps (18). 

Paſſing into the pagoda (A) I perceived in a corner a little 
Hons ſtatue about a foot long, very clumſy, repreſenting an ox 
lying down with a bell about its neck, and greaſy with the oil 
of the facrifices. 1 propoſed to my ſervant, who was a Parſe, to 
take it away, but he refuſed, One of my Peons, a good Muſul- 
man, and leſs ſcrupulous, took it away, and put it into my pa- 
lankeen. We imagined that nobody had ſeen us, but in quit- 
ting the pagoda ſeveral bramins followed me and ſpoke to my 
people, and as they ſaw nothing in my palankeen that could 
authorize their ſuſpicions, they dared not re- demand this object 
of their worſhip. I returned quietly to Poniſer happy in the 
opportunity of carrying to Europe a deity taken out of one of 
the moſt celebrated Indian pagodas. I afterwards made a pre- 
ſent of it to count Caylus. In this manner does curioſity find 


a colour for crimes “. | 
| See before, p. 27. n. 


Before 


9 
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Before I went to- Keneri I viſited the pagoda of Movprsgx 
which forms a great excavation, the plan of which may be ſeen 
in plate I. V. (1) is. a ſtone fit to receive an inſcription which 
probably it once had. It is on the outſide to the left over a lit- 
tle ciſtern as in the pagodas of Keneri near the window (2). The 
Portugueſe have cut on it a croſs in relief. The hall (3) is ſe. 
ven canes deep and twelve wide. At the further end are three 
rooms which perhaps were originally divans. To the right 
and left of theſe rooms are the cavities * (6) into which 
you enter by holes (7). The Portugueſe who keep ſchool in 
the pagoda have ſtopt up the door of the cavern on the right. 
It is now open, but one cannot enter it without light. I gave 
two torches to my Peons for fear of meeting with ſome tiger 
aſleep in theſe caverns. Theſe auimals come hither frequently 
eſpecially i in winter, and it was reported that they had lately 
devoured ſome oxen and a child. T approached the door, my 
Peons helding each a drawn ſabre, as I did one on my right 
hand, and in my left a double barreled piſtol, having firſt diſ- 
charged one to bring out the wild beafts. At the found re- 
doubled by the echo my Peons threw down their torches, the 
reſt of my people who kept at a diſtance ran away, and I was 
left alone in the dark at-the entrance of the cave. - Nothing 
however came out. My Peons took courage, rekindled their 
torches, and I ſaw only a large damp cavern. The Chriſtians of 
the country, who are as credulous and fond of wonderful ſtories 
as the Hindoos, pretend that a Franciſcan walked about this 
place for ſeven days together, and met with a well into which 
he let down his Caffre by a rope: but the man not coming up 
again, the Franciſcan retreated with precipitation out of the ea- 
Vern. | 

In the corner room (7) on the wall above 1 is a groupe of chil- 


dren, and below fix figures. 
* Cavcaux. 


G On 


K 

On the left hand of the hall (3) is an altar (g) ſet-up by the 
Portugueſe. At the ſide of it (10) a gigantic figure two canes- 
high, the right hand on the breaſt, and the head covered with a- 
cap turned up in front like thoſe of grenadiers, as well as the- 
ears, which have ſcales. At bottom on the right appear two- 
women naked and ſtanding, and on the left three other human. 
figures ſtanding, and over them a number of little men ſtanding. 
and others on horſeback, 

The hall (3) has fix pillars in its breadth, two divans (4. 5) 
with two pillars to each, and two other pillars before the door 
of the ſanctuary or innermoſt room, (11) in which is a hole in 
the ground (12). The figures of the divan (5) have been plaiſ- 
tered over by the Portugueſe, who have alſo ſpoiled the pillars 
to make a church of this place. 

Out of the hall to the left is a little room (13) with two pil- 
lars, before which is a round hole (14) dug in the earth a cane 
long by half a cane wide. This is the mouth of a ſubterraneous 
ciſtern, which they ſay goes to the mountain of Keneri, which is 
about three cofles diſtant, When the waters are low. one ſees, 
there a row of pillars near ten canes in length, left to prevent 
the earth from falling in | 

Over the pagoda are ruins of a convent of Franciſcans. To- 
the left without (15) is an excavation ſeven canes wide and 
three deep with three ſquare pillars. It communicates with the 
little room (13) by the hole (16) which is the remains of a low 
door almoſt ſtopt up. This place is called the Stables. In 
plate I, N' V. B. may be ſeen the form "of the capital of Mon- 

ler. 

"The Bramins pretend that it is written in their annals, that 
the excavations of Djegueſeri and Monpeſer as well as thoſe of 
Keneri are the works of Alexander the Great, but they do not 


produce their annals, and they are abſurd enough to aſcribe to 
2 | | this 


\ 


| L a9 8 | 
this prince or to the Dews whatever ſcems to them to furpaks 


the uſual ſtrength of men. 
The church of the Chriſtians of Monpeſer i 13 to the left of 
the pagoda. In it is a tomb with a Portugueſe inſcription of 


1750. The Marattas after ruining this building carried off the 


timber to Tanin. At ſome diſtance from the church is a kind 


of cavern or ciſtern, whoſe water they pretend makes all the 
whites who drink 1 it black, There was no water in it at this 


time. ; . 
Half way to Nest is the well of Samatang dug in the rock 


by the Bramins of the pagodas for the relief of pilgrims. Some 


Indians pretend it has a communication with that of Monpeſer. 
The mountain or rather mountains in which the pagodas of 
Kenin are hollowed are three ſingle mountains of ſtone united 


from the bottom to about two- thirds of their height, of which 


two (A B) are ſeparated by a very precipitous ſteep hollow 
which confined on the W. by the two reſpective parts of the 
mountain opens from S. W. to N. E. and is terminated from 


E. to N. N. E. by the third mountain C, which unites the 


other two, forming at bottom a kind of centre. The laſt moun- 
tain ſeemed to be hewn to a point, and is hollowed underneath: 

the two firſt are ſloped. You go from one to the other through 
briars and bruſh-wood, over gullies of water and fragments of 
rocks. At three quarters of the hollow are ruins of two bridges D 
formed of ſeveral long ſtones placed on others ſer level ®, Thefe 
bridges formed the communication of the two mountains with 


the pagodas, but have been deſtroyed by the Portugueſe. Be- 


yond is a pool of ſtanding water (E) extending under the lower 
mountain (C). At the mountain B is only a row of excavations. 
The mountain A, which is oreragainſt | i, preſents four ranged in 


an amphitheatre. 5 
1 Du champ. * 
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The entrance to moſt of theſe pagodas was full of graſs and 
high reeds produced by the rains, and which I was obliged to 
burn down to open a paſſage into the moſt diſtant caverns. 
Sometimes I was forced to be let down with cords into hollows 
which had no ſtairs, at other times to mount on the ſhoulders 
of my Peons over pieces of ruined walls, and leap from ſtone 
to ſtone in the heat of the ſun over ſlippery rocks ; while my 
people did not chuſe to follow me. F 

"Theſe kind of monuments deſerve the attention of the Engliſh, 


who being within reach of them might ſend an able draughtſ- 


man to take the plans and draw. all the figures, ſuch a work. 
accompanied with explanations by well-informed Bramins would 


certainly be well received in Europe. For myſelf travelling in 


time of war at a diſtance from the French ſettlements, and 


limited in time and expence, I could only repeat at Keneri 


what I had done at Iloura. My principal attention was direct- 


ed to the inſcriptions, which are in number twenty-five, all cut. 
into the ſtone. The ſize of the letters is not always the ſame. 


In general they are about two inches long. Twenty-two of them; 
are in the characters exhibited plate I. No VII. There is one 
in modern Samſerit and two in, Mongolen characters. (See 


Bayer Elem, Litter. Mungal. in Comment. Petropolit. III, p. 
389. IV. 289.) Many were almoſt effaced, the reſt on the 
point of being ſo. Conſidering, myſelf as it were ſent, to fave 
from total deſtruction the precious monuments which might 
give us the antient Tamoul or the antient Samſerit, and ſome 
intereſting traits in the antient hiſtory of India, 1 endeavoured. 
to copy them with the greateſt exactneſs, marking carefully the 
hiatus, and keeping the number and proportion of the length 
of the lines. After this ſcrupulous exactneſs I reviſited the pa- 


goda a ſecond time to verify the inſcriptions. My intention 


was to have given them all in this account, but not to men- 
tion 
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tion the expence, | the time requiſite for engraving; them would 
have delayed the publication of the Zend Ayeſta. | 1 therefore con- 
tent my ſelf with giving one here with ſix lines taken from two 
others. This forms thirteen lines, which include near the great- 
eſt number of characters in which theſe inſcriptions are written. 
The, reſt, I ſhall, give in angther work with a Hebrew tranſla- 
tion of the priviledges granted to the Jews in Cochin. 


have marked my progreſs in the plate for the benefit of Gale 
ture travellers, that 1 may the more * follow me and 
ce, e 0 1 | 


Knowing that the, excavations on the mountain. B were the 
feweſt:I choſe to begin with them firſt. das 2601 Rl. 
10 Great excavation nine canes Yong a 3 fix ad; conſiſting! 
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of ſeveral holes of no great height. 6293s no Rel 441,0 Jolle 


12. Excavation with a divan or veſtibule of two pillars. At 
the further end a room with a fanQuary. in which fits a man 
holding his umbrella. This place 1s called the Heep, 1 To 
e the banian. WW, ) Ui fLOFHIGTES. (Hl. 14; S104 : 7 


. Veſtibule a a cane e Key! with ting bases each' a cane Wigs” 
ahd la room three canes and à half wide by two deep, and ond 
and a half high, At the further end in a kind of ſanctuary are 
three men ſeated. He on the left is between two miniſters 
ſtanding and holding a Whip. Under tlie other two appear men 
ſitting like miniſters, and directly under the middlemoſt are two 
ſmall figures of men holding the pillat, whereon reſts the ſeat - 
or throne of this figure. On the right and left of the threc 
firſt! are others ſtanding holding a cord in their up-lifted left 
hand. At the ent rauce of the excavation to the. dE ft is a hole in 
the ground at the bottom of the rock. ; 401. 


4. Excavation five canes by two and a- half:withia rom 


round. Wh 
5 TS tho pF Veſtibule - 
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F. Veſtibule five canes ſquare and two high with a room five 
canes ſquare, whoſe wall at bottom has a fmall bench on the 
Eaſt and North ſides. To the left a room two canes ſquare 
with a like bench on the Weſt, Over a hole or little ciſtern, 
which formerly doubtleſs held water, is an in ſeription well pre- 
ſerved on a ſtone three feet and a half ſquare, cut in the rock 
like a ſtone for an inſcription, and looking as if fixed in, as in all 
the other inſcriptions. This inſeription is in twelve lines, of 
which the firſt five are further aſunder than the reſt. 3101 
6. Excavation with ſteps * four canes ſquare. 5 

7. Excavation ſeven canes wide and ſix deep. At the further 
end fix rooms, each two canes ſquare, except the third, which is 
three canes ſquare, and has another two canes ere, A hole 
without to the left on entering. I» 
8. Veſtibule five canes wide, one . a balf deep, with a a 
room five canes wide aud four deep, and a bench, At the fur- 
ther end a niche with a man ſitting holding! his umbrella. With- 
out above the water hole an inſcription in eight lines, on a ſtone 
two feet high and two and a half wide, of which remains of the 
breadth only one foot three quarters. The three ficlt lines and 
fifth very intire, the reſt almoſt worn out. 

9. Excavation of nearly the ſame ſize forming, a 30 
with a room, to the right of which, i is another; room having a 
door; into the former. At the end of this another room four. 
Canes ſquare. A little ciſteru at the entrance. without. 

I next reached the ruins D of one of the bridges that formerly: 
joined the mountains. I came to the tank E and returning 
thence to the mountain A ö my viſit to theſe /excavas. 


1 4 1 4 3 
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Aloft of them have an entrance like thoſe at Djegueſer. f 
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Firſt ſtage, going from S. W. to N. E. | 

1. Veſtibule fix canes wide and two deep: on the right at 
entering a little ciſtern, On the left a niche with two figures: 
as it ſhould ſeem of women fitting, and a child between them 
ſtanding holding his umbrella. This veſtibule is accompanied 
with a room five canes ſquare. At the further end a ſanctuary 
like a divan, in the middle of which is a lingam of a particular 
form, plate I. VI. L. To the right of the ſanctuary another room 
two canes ſquare.. The whole excavation is one cane and a half 
n 

| . Veſtibule five canes wide, one and a half deep, two ry 
with two octagon pillars, At the further end a room five canes 
ſquare, and to the right of it another room three canes.. | 

Inſcription oppoſite the little ciſtern over another hole of the 
ſize of the ſtone: of the inſcription which is five feet, the top of. | 
this ſtone is broken. It contains five lines and a half . 
by an interval: of one and a half, which is followed by ive other 
lines. 

4.” Excavation: eight canes wide and 2 deep. At the en- 
trance two rooms, one of them three canes ſquare, the further- 
moſt one cane ſquare ;. three other rooms deſtroyed. _ | 

Inſcription of five or fix lines on a ſtone three feet broad one 
and a half high. It is without over the little ciſtern aud almoſt: 
effaced, only the laſt letter to the right remains of four lines. 

4. Veſtibule eight canes wide three deep: on the left a hole 
without water. The veſtibule is accompanied with a room ſix 
canes wide five deep, at each. corner of: which is a room two 
canes ſquare. At the further end a divan- with two pillars, . 
whoſe wall facing the entrance is charged with figures, At 
the two extremities, of this divan on each fide appear on the 
wall facing us men ſtanding up holding their umbrellas, - This 


piece is accompanied with another empty room two canes ſquare. 
Continuation 


* 


4 J 
Continuation of the firſt ſtory a little Higher going to the Eaſt. 
+ 1 Excavation' four canes wide, two deep, forming two holes. 
. Excavation. of one cane and a half high and quare; E 108 
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lingam! in the migdle. 0 : 


7. Excavation ſix canes wide, five deep, a little bench on the 
Eaſt and Welt; on the left three Imall tooms. 

* Rooms two canes and A, half ſquare, the entrance. Gogle. 
119: Excavation, with ſteps four canes wide, one deep. with 2 


little bench. 


10. Veſtibule ſupported by four pillars formiug two arehbes. 
To the leſt at the end of the veſtibule a ciſtern full of water: 
to the right a man fitting, at whoſe ſide Are | two lefler ſtanding 
holding in their left hands a tree with a fruit like an apple. 
F acing this at the further end of the veſtibule i is a man, ſitting, 
and overagainſt him another ſtanding holding a fhrub. whoſe 
flower reſembling the ſunflower riſes up as high as his ear. This 
veſtibule is accompanied with a room fix canes wide and five 
deep. On each ſide is another room two canes (quare. 


At the end'is a ſanctuary and divan i in which a man ſits fac- 


ing you holding his umbrella: his ſchoupdars ſtand. ” 'On the fide 


walls are nine figures fitting, one of them accompanied by two 
ſchoupdars wearing caps of ſkin faſhioned with ſcales. This 
figure has behind his head a round flat worked cap * which tal 
tens his hair, plate I. VI. R. 


Second ſtory going from E. to W. S. W. 
1. A divan with two pillars four canes wide, one and a half 


: deep. Then a room four c canes s ſquare, On the left another one 
and a half ſquare. | | 


2. A divan without Fun accompanied with a room five 


canes ſquare, On the left of this room two little ones two canes 
ſquare, and on the . a divan. In this excavation many” "= 
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gures of men fitting and ſtanding; among the reſt a bas relief 
repreſenting a man ſitting with his two {choupdars. Under this 
man are two. others holding the MINA which N his- ſeat, 
plate I. VI. P. 

A great inſcription at the entrance on a gone hve feet de 
and eight high: the top or one quarter of the ſtone is broken. 
The inſcription is in eleven lines, ſeven in large, and four in 
ſmaller characters. 5 | 
3. Single holes hollowed out : a ſmall ciſtern, a room de- 

ſtroyed ; the whole four canes =D 550% 

4. Divan with two pillars, one deſtroyed four canes wide, 
three deep, at the two ends of which are two rooms, one on the 
right, the other on the left. You enter next a large room tour 
canes ſquare, At the further end is the ſanctuary where we ſee 
facing the entrance a man ſitting, and on the wall to the right 

two men fitting one over the other. : 

5. Divan fix canes wide with three pillars almoſt deſtroyed 
whoſe ſhaft is fluted. Over the capital are four figures, and be- 
hind them a child fitting. At the two extremities of the divan 
are men ſitting, accompanied each with two ſchoupdars or mi- 
niſters, one holding a whip, the other a very high ſhrub, 

Then follow two large rooms four canes ſquare with a little 
one on the left hand of each. In the middle of the ſecoud room 
is a niche, and out of it a ſtatue of a man or woman fitting with 
a cap pointed like a mitre, the legs croſſed like the taylors', 
and the breaſt ornamented with jewels. This figure 1s very 
well made, 

6. Excavation like the former, only a cane leſs. At the fur- 
ther end a niche with a little figure. 

. Entrance five canes wide with a room on each fide with 
two pillars. Next to it an apartment four canes ſquare, in which 


are three divans, one in front and one on each fide, with two fa 
H rs 


1 
lars two canes ſquare. The whole excavation conſiſts of eleven 
pieces. 

8. Excavation with ſteps five canes ſquare with two rooms, 
A little ciſtern full of water. 

9. A ſimilar excavation with ſteps. 

Continuation of the ſecond ſtory a little higher going to the 
South. 

10. A like excavation leſs by half a cane with ſteps. Oi 

11. An excavation like the preceding of two rooms with two 
pillars at the entrance. 

12. Excavation a cane larger with two pillars. 

Inſcription in nine lines well preſerved on a ſtone three feet 
and a half wide, two high. 

13. A like excavation ſituate almoſt over that marked 8 hete - 
after, with a room more at entering on the right. wo 

14. Veſtibule fix canes and a half wide, one and a half long, 
with ſix pillars. Further in on the right hand at entering is a 
man ſtanding holding a kind of apple aud a ſhrub whoſe flower 
riſes as high as his ear, and on each fide of him two women 
ſtanding. In this veſtibule are one hundred and fifty-ſeven 
figures, of which ſeventeen are large and ſeated, The women's 
caps appear as of mail with aigrettes in the middle (plate I. 
VI. O.) The man's cap is alſo of mail, and in front of it a 
kind of aigrette (Ib. S.) to which is faſtened his cap, which 
hangs thence: behind, and has the ears turned up. 

After the excavation is a room ſeven canes and a half ſquare, 
round which within runs a little bench. The wall is charged 
with figures down to the floor. The people of the country call 
this excavation the ſchool, on account of this quantity of figures; 
but it appears to be a ſeries of princes. They are ſeated, and 


at the fide of each ſtand two miniſters or ſchoupdars, one with 
a whip 


— 
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a whip lifted up, the other holding in his left hand a '(hrub like | 

that out of the veſtibule, They reckon one hundred figures on | x 
each of the three walls, making in all three hundred. I take 
them for twenty Indian kings with their Dorbar. | 

The excavation contains alſo four Toots; two on each ide 
with figures, 0 oy , 

15. A little excavation of out canes B ue of 
two rooms. 7 a pf | 

16. Excavation five canes {quare, comprehending three rooms 
with ſteps. _ 

Third ſtory aſcending from S. W. to E. 

1. A like excavation of three rooms. 

An inſcription in three lines much defaced on a ſtone one 
foot high and two and a half broad. | EY bn 

Continuation of the third ſtory a little higher. 

Ten fimilar excavations. of two rooms: a ciſtern, dry, as are 
moſt of thoſe 4n the Wen Nane * of ſeven liues | 
much defaced. | 1 -4 1K 

3. Similar excavation of two rooms. | it 4 

Inſcription of ſeven lines on a broken ſtone three feet and 2 
half wide, and three feet high. 6 

4. Similar excavation with two pillars. 
. Similar excavation, boot 

6. Veſtibule five canes wide, one a quarter deep with ſix. pil- 
lars. At the end of this place to the left a man ſitting, and 
two ſchoupdars on each ſide of him. Next a room four canes 
ſquare. In the innermoſt a man ſitting. 


Fourth ſtory proceeding from the South turning 4 to the Eaſt, 
1. Similar excavation of three rooms with fix pillars, 
Inſcription in eleven lines on a broken ſtone two feet and a 
half wide, and three high over the water hole without. 
2. Excavation with ſteps three canes ſquare with two i oy 4 
H 2 3. 4 | 
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A little lower an excavation two canes ſquare. 

4. A ſimilar one. 

Two inſcriptions, one of three * on a ſtone two feet and 
a half, and over the hole for the water within the excavation: 
the other a line longer over the door on entering. 

5. A little higher a like excavation conſiſting of a room well 
preſerved. _ 

6. Excavation of the ſame extent of two little rooms. 

- Inſcription of two lines on the face of the wall, 

7. Divan four canes wide, one deep with two pillars, accom- 
panied with a great room. Another room to the left; at the 
further end a ſanctuary with pillars deſtroyed. 

I returned from thence forthwith to furniſh this ſtory which 
I had taken at the height of the fixth excavation of the third: 

ſtory. 
game ſtory deſcending to the South. 

8. Excavation like the preceding afcended to by three ſteps. 
At bottom at the entrance to the right are two- rooms, At 
the further end a large ſquare place with a little room to the 
left. | | | 

A like excavation. In the. veſtibule figures almoſt de- 
frayed like thoſe of N' 14. inthe fourth. ſtory before de- 
ſcribed. 

10. Excavation three canes 3 with ſteps. 

11. Veſtibule with two pillars three canes and a half wide, 
one and a half deep, with the ſame figures as before. Then a 
room with the fame figures, one of which to the right ſtands 
between two women holding the ſhrub ſo often mentioned.. 
To the right are other rooms with doors opening to the fore- 
going. In that at the further end in the middle the figures are 
wanting : and only the two ſchoupdars remain. 


— 


Two 
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Two inſcriptions which ſeem freſh each of twelve perpendi-- 
cular lines, not very deeply cut, and in Mongul characters on 

two pillars which make part of the walls: one a foot high, the 
other fifteen inches high, a foot broad. 

12. Divan with two pillars; on the right figures deſtroyed, . 
no figures on the left. Then a hall three canes ſquare, figures 
as beforementioned. In the ſanctuary one fitting. with two 
fchoupdars. The excavation is four canes ſquare. 

In the wall which ſeparates the hall from the ſanctuary is a 
hole, through which the Bramins as they pretend paſt the wo- 
men who refuſed to confeſs the crimes laid to their charge. If 
guilty they ſtuck in the middle, and could get no further. This 
hole may be ten inches diameter in the whole. 

13. A like excavation without figures, with a ſmall ciſtern. 

Inſcription in nine lines much defaced over the ciſtern on a: 
Kone two feet and a half high, three broad. 

14. Excavation three canes ſquare with a pillar. 

17. On the top of the mountain are two ciſterns two canes- 
long, one and a half wide, and half a cane deep, hollowed i in 
the rock, which is black, and granulated. 

18. Lower down is a moſſy plain * with ſteps, where the 
bramins took the air. 

I went down thence to the firſt ſtory of the excavations, and 

re- aſcended by the Weſt to the place where I left my palan-- 
quin. 

Firſt ſtory going from S. to W. N. W. 

1. Excavation near ten canes high and deep, and ſix FTIR 
with a ſtory conſiſting of plain windows, without rooms or 
ſtair-caſe leading to it. Below at the two corners are holes: 
at the bottom three dark rooms. At the entrance of the exca- 
vation are two pillars two canes and a half high by four-fifths- 

* Pelouſe.. 2 
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of a cane diameter (plate I. VI. N.) This place 1s called the 
Priſen. 

2. Excavation twelve canes. long, ſeven wide, two high, two 

rooms at the further end fronting with a little bench round 
them. At the entrance two lingams of a new ſhape, (plate I. 
VI. L. M.) and round them the ſame figures are. already. de- 
ſcribed. 
3. Great excavation aſcended to by three ſteps. The moſt 
conſiderable part terminates in a dome, and is nineteen canes 
long by ſeven wide and eight high. The Portugueſe Jeſuits 
have converted it into a church, and it bears that name. (Plan 
plate I. VI. F.) There are fourteen pillars (1) in the length 
ſeparated from the wall by the paſſage (2). At the further 
end is the lingam (3) without the capital of that, plate I. VI. M. 
On the capitals of the two firſt pillars at the entrance are four 
elephants with their carnars placed, one by the fide “ of the 
other, and forming each a part, or for one front two little ele- 
phants which ſalute with their trunks the lingam placed in the 
middle of them. Six pillars of this ſhape (lb. I.) on each ſide: 
the reſt united: the ſhafts hexagon. 

The portico may be two canes and a half deep. At the two 
extremities (4) are two figures four canes high, repreſenting 
two men holding the umbrella in their left hands. Over theſe 
figures is a cornice + adorned with flowers, and men ſhaped like 
angels. The pillars of theſe cornices are fluted at the ſides, 
and near the cornice are figures like thoſe before deſcribed. In 
front (5) are eight large figures, four of men and four of women 
two and two-on each fide, their caps as before deſcribed. 

The eutrance of this excavation 1s open, and there are two 


55 pillars ſix canes high. On the right hand one is a mill-wheel x 


reverſt, which the country people call a family pounding ri rice. 
* A la file. + Ceintre. 4 Rims, a mouare. 


On 
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On the left (7) 1 is a room, having on the wall m men Teng and | 
ſtanding as before. 1 


| 
| | 
This firſt part of the excavation communicates with the Por- | 
tico by the windows (9). | 
T'wo inſcriptions on the pillars (8) plate I. VI. G. H. the | | 
firſt G. of twenty-three lines, the ſecond H. of eleven. Theſe 1 
pillars are broken and no more remains than what appears in 
. the plate. The upper part of that to the left (H) is wanting. 
The ſtone of the inſcription is one cane high by three quarters 
wide. 
4. A ſmall room in which is the lingam, plate I. VI. G. H. 0 
VII. 1. 2. with the uſual figures before deſcribed, On the left” 
appear ſchoupdars. 
5. Aſcending higher you meet with an excavation of a cane 
ſquare, wherein are two figures holding fire: the fire is broken. 
In front is a great ciſtern with two openings. 
Inſcription in two long lines on a broken ſtone over the two. 
holes of the ciſtern. 


6. As you deſcend is an excavation five canes wide, two and a 
half deep, conſiſting of two rooms. 


Inſcription of ſeven lines which ſeems cut as it were on two 
ſeparate plates over a ciſtern, with two openings on the left at 
entering. - 

7. Excavation of five openings or windows with three rooms, 
in the whole five canes wide by three and a half deep. | 

Traces of an. inſcription 1n — lines on the four openings 

of the ciſtern. 5 

8. Great excavation which opens to the rooms at the lower end, 
and on the left is fifteen canes wide and fix long. This place is 
called the Stables. See the plan plate TV. VI. I. The fourth 
of the fix rooms at the further end is the ſanctuary (1), at the 

further 


11 
further end of which is a man fitting with two fchoupdars, and 
on each fide other figures like thoſe before deſcribed. 

In the middle hall on the left (5) are the doors of four 
rooms, (3) on the right a divan with four pillars: (4) the mid- 
dle of the excavation has five pillars fronting. The entrance is 
a gallery ſupported in front by eight pillars, which being united 
by maſſifs leave but three openings. To the left of this gallery 
is a little room, (6) wherein are three men fitting, ſurrounded by 
their ſchoupdars as before. 

Great inſcription in eighteen lines in the characters of Ne 
VII. plate IV. but ſmaller, to the left without over the ciſtern 
(7) on a ſtone one cane and a quarter wide, and one cane high, 

On the frontoon without 1s another inſcription in fix lines 
in modern Samſcrit characters, continued the whole length of 

the excavation. 

I met with no bramins who could read the twenty-two in- 
ſcriptions at Keneri, in the characters of that plate IV. Ne VII. 

nor the inſcription in Mongol characters. As to that juſt men- 
tioned being in the old Samſcrit it was impoſſible for me to get 
a tranſlation of it. 

I cloſe this deſcription with the account of a voyage, which 
ſeveral members of the council at Bombay made to Keneri, 
ſome time after one given me by one of the party: it may 
ſerve to ſhew how different travellers view the ſame objects. 


„Sunday, December 28, 1760; at day-break this morning we 
| ſet out for the caves, and after travelling about two miles were 
obliged to diſmount, on account of the badneſs of the road. 
We partly walked, and partly clambered four miles, and then 
came to the entrance of an arched cave fifty feet high, orna- 
mented with thirty-two pillars, each twenty-ſeven feet high 
eight and three quarters round from the middle to the baſe: 
From the top to the middle they v were cut into octogons. The 

a length 
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length of this cave was ah y-four feet and twenty-one wide 
from pillar to pillar. At he upper end | is a very large par, 
round at top, thy feet in circumference at the baſe.” By the 
flowers &c. ſtrewed round this pillar, the Marattas pay their 
adorations here. You enter this 'cave by a portico thirty-ſix 
feet long and fifteen wide, at each end of which are two figures 
twenty feet high, having over their left ſhoulder a robe which 
reaches to their ancles; otherwiſe they are naked. Round this 
portico are ſeveral ſmall figures, repreſenting as is ſuppoſed 
their idols of worſhip. We left this cave, and after paſſing ſe- 
veral others cut into ſmall ſquare ons, and climbing over 
very difficult parts of the rock, entered a kind of veranda ſe- 
venty-five feet long and twelve wide fupported by nine pillars. 
At one end is a ſmall pagoda, then you enter à hall Ie 
feet by twenty-five and a half and nine feet high. Within this 
are ten ſmall apartments, ſeemingly deſigned for lodging rooms; 
theſe are neatly cut out eleven feet by fix. In the veranda be- 
fore this hall, among many others the following names remain 
perfect: W. Aiflabie, E. Baker 1508, John Hanmer' 1699, and 
J. Courtney. There is alſo another, but the ſurname is mouldered 
away. Here moſt of our companiĩons left their names for 
tity to wonder at. About every cave are great numbers of ſmall 
tanks, neatly cut out of the rock; their mouths two feet and a 
half ſquare, of different depths; but their ſides we could not 
reach. Theſe tanks were all full of excellent water. The whole 
mountain which appears to be the higheſt upon Salſet, is one 
maſſey rock. The caves about it we are told are ſo numerous as 
not to be ſeen in three days, and are not only cut out of the 
ſolid rock on every ſide but ſometimes one above another four 
ſtories. Hou far they penetrate into the mountain we could not 
kvow, being unprovided with lights. In-places difficult to paſs 


Neps were originally cut in the rock, but time and the rains 
I have 
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have worn many of them away, fo that we often found great 
difficulty i in clambering from cave to cave. From the top of this. 
mountain a proſpe& opens itſelf almoſt beyond deſcription, and 
ſcarce to be beheld without trembling and dread. A regular 
valley appears of a moſt amazing extent entirely covered with 
verdure. To the very bottom in an opening on one fide of this. 
valley a river winds and loſes itſelf among the mountains. Be- 
yond this river is a plain, and this plain is bounded by the ſea. 
Mountains and huge rocks fill up the other parts of the proſ- 
pect: and immediately under the eye are dreadful precipices. 
and ſteep deſcents to the bottom of the valley. 
We found the land wind here exceſſively cold and ſtrong, which. 
added not a little to the difficulty of getting along in many 
places, and made us glad of a firm footing upon the top of the 
mountain. It is impoſſible from. the accounts of the country 
people to form any judgement of the time when theſe ſurpri= 
| fing works were cut out, or of their uſe. Balajeepunt, the pre- 
ſent governor of Salſet, told us they were the work of ſome of 
the petty deities five hundred years ago. Others. give ſtill more 
ridiculous accounts. It is moſt probable by their number and 
ſecurity that they were the ſtrong hold of ſome very. ancient 
nation; and I have lately been informed. there is ſtill in being 
a very old book written by a, Jeſuit and printed. in Portugal, 
which in a Hiſtory of the Eaft-Indies gives an account of theſe 
caves, .that they were the' work of a Gentoo king, ſome thou- 
ſand years ago, to fecure his only ſon from the attempts of an- 
other nation to gain him over ta their religion. But be they 
what they will they: muſt have been the work of many years 
and many hands, and deſerve in my opinion to be ranked among 
the wonders of the world. The ſhort time we were at theſe 


e would not _— my taking off two long inſcriptions, 
| apparently 
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apparently very ancient, which might probably give ſome light 
into their hiſtory, I could only take the following, though fear 
they are of a more modern date. Here follow two een 1 
tions, which I believe form but one v. | 


It is to be obſerved that the Elephanta and _ caves of Ke- 
neree were the work of the ſame hands; and this appears by 
two pillars which ſupport the entrance of one neſt correſpond- 
ing exactly with thoſe which ſupport the Elephanta. The 
Marattas make an annual pilgrimage to theſs caves, | and hold 
them in great veneration.” 


The differences between the copy of the inſcription rat: 

VII. 4. which the Engliſh account, gives, and mine, Will ap 
pear. very inconſiderable to thoſe who know how eaſy it is 10 
copying characters to join ſtrokes that ſhould be ſeparated, a and 
vice verſa. 
_ the firſt part, which the Englich traveller takes for a com- 
plete inſcription, the bottom of the firſt character of the firſt 
line differs a little in all the places where it dccurs ; the fifth 
character of the ſecond line in my copy is wanting in the Eng- 
liſh copy; and the fifth of the third differs, In the ſecond part 
the eighth character of the third line is wanting ity my copy; the 
third of the fourth line differs a little : ſo does the fifth; and the 
ſixth is wanting. The apprehenſion of the Englith traveller on 
the inſcription which he gives is ill founded, ſince he does not un- 
derſtand it, and it is written in the ſame characters as the tvro 
large ones, which he could not copy. His reaſon for aſcribing 
the works at Elephanta and Keneri to the ſame hands is very 
weak. Inſcriptions correſpond every day without . from 
the ſame artiſt, was ir eden 
; | See plate „ a ee en 
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April 16, 1756. 


1LO v k 12 is nine goltes fol Auteng abad. The mountain. 
forms a kind of horſeſhoe hollowed aloe to.a point, whoſe. 
centre is almoſt to the Weſt. At the bottom at ſome diſtance is. 
e Aldee, which owes its riſe to the reſort of pilgrims, prieſts, 
93 travellers. The pagodas are hallowed in the rock with a. 
hammer and chiſel into 4 number of lodgements, palaces, or 
temples of 'one or two ſtories. Viewed from tlie foot of the 
mountain they appear all to advance in different rows or ftories. 
nearly equal, with a gentle inclination ariſing from the ſituation 


of 5 mountain, ſo that they are not t exactly en in an am- 


phith eatre. 

4” s I knew theſe pagodas had been but ſuperficially deſeribed 
by hevenot (Voy. des Indes, p. 220—223,) I was deſirous of 
examining them minutely, and meaſuring their dimenſions as 


far as my time allowed, 
The firſt place that preſented itſelf was neatly i in the centre 
of, the horſe · ſnoe: a great excavation twenty-one canes (each 


cane near four royal feet) long by nine wide, adorned with thirty 


pillars ſix canes and a half high and near two-thirds of a caue 
in diameter. The top of de moſt conſiderable part of this 


excavation preſents a ribbed vault like a ſhip's hitl reverſed. 


This part has before it a portico one cane and a half wide by 
nine long. At the further end of the excavation is the tomb of 


Vitchnou, whoſe top is a dome, and forms a kind of ſanctuary. 
The 
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The deity is ſeated, painted red, and of gigantio ſhape, Having 


two /choupdars or guards at his ſide. There is a paſſage between 
the ſanctuary and the reſt of the temple, At the height of 


three canes aud a half of the wall in the ſame temple. a kind of 


gallery runs round containing a buſt of Viſehnou in bas relief, 
the figures nearly in the ſtyle of thoſe round the choir of Notre 
Dame at Paris. The door of this excavation is to the S. W. 
over it a window, and as in a ſecond ſtory two holes in the fa-- 
cade, This pagoda is accompanied with eight rooms each about: 
two cubes ſquare, whoſe walls are charged with 1 repre 
ſenting Viſhnou: and his wives. 

The pagodas to the right are fewer, more ordinary, po in 
worſe condition. The Bramins refuſed to accompany me hither 
on account as they ſaid of the ſacredneſs of the place. Theſe: 
are the pagodas of Schambar cordonnier to Viſchnou. _ 

The firſt temple includes two rows of pillars preceded by a 
great veſtibule fix canes ſquare, whoſe pillars are half a cane 


diameter. The fanctuary four-canes long contains the tomb of- 


Kabar or Schambar, which is hollow and three canes diameter. 
At the end is a room fix 'canes long and one and a- half wide, 
fupported by two pillars. On the walls in bas relief are paſſages 
of the hiſtory of Schambar and his two wives. On both ſides the 


ſunctuary door are two nawkers or ſervants... On the right hand: 


of this excavation- is a room two.canes ſquare communicating. 
with it, ſupported formerly by four pillars, three of which are 
down, and ſurrounded by eleven rooms, each one cane and a 
half ſquare. In this place the cordouniers aſſemblle. 

As you aſcend. ſtill· to the right to the third ſtory of the exe- 
cavations, you meet with a temple of Schambar, having ten 
pillars. in length and four in width: thoſe in front and two in 
length to the left are down. This excavation is twenty - one 


canes long, eleven wide, and two and a half high. To the right: 
Y | aud! 
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and left are a kind of ailes ſupported by two pillars, and com- 
prehending five reoms, each four canes ſquare. At the end of 
the excavation is a room of the fize of the pagoda, with the 
niche of Schambar: on each fide are four rooms, two at the en- 
trance and two at the end. ö | 


Aſcending Kill to the left you « come to eber temp Je of 
Schambar, which has a veſtibule, a kind of porch, and a "Tad 


tuary. In it are three figures, and many ſmall ones. The Por- 


tico is ſupported by four pillars. To the right of this piece 
are three rooms; to the left another veſtibule five canes ſquare 


and high, in which are ſix rooms, each two canes . three 
to the Eaſt, three to the North. | 


Turning to the left of this temple one meets "with a little 
pagoda of Schambar with the ſame figures, three canes deep and 
four wide, with a room two canes and a quarter high. 


To return to the other temple you proceed by a paſſage hol- 
lowed in the rock, four canes long, one wide, and one and a 
half high. 

To the right of the great colonnade below, that 3 is in the 
firſt ſtory of the pagodas of the mountain almoſt below the 
great temple firſt deſcribed, is a ruined pagoda of which remains 
only one pillar and the figure of Schambar: the excavation 


is ſix canes wide, and four deep, and conſiſts of three rooms, 


each two canes wide. Over it are two hoſes without a paſſage 
leading to them. 

Further Mill to the right is a little ds two canes s wide, | 
one and a half deep, and one and a quarter high, whoſe walls 
Within are covered with. __ relating to the hiſtory of 
Schambar. | Re ts. 0 | 


After this pagoda you come to a ſmall Jaw ai whoſe 


Lach is * by four pillars placed in a _ On each 


fide 


* 
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fde are five rooms each two canes ſquare, The ſanQuary- of 
Schambar is two-canes and a quarter high and eight ſquare. - 

This pagoda is accompanied with another excavation nino 
canes ſquare aud three and a quarter bigh, ſupported by four 
pillars placed in ſquare : to the right and left are lower ranges ® 
alſo adorned. with four pillars. Here is a figure of Schambar. 
At the end of the excavation is his ſanctuary, to the right and 
left. of which is a room. with a veſtibule, each door two canes. 
ſquare. The form of the PAL, in ro excavation ſee plate I. 
No 1. 

To the right of this pagoda is PR excavation forming a 
veſtibule ſeven canes ſquare, and one and a half high, incloſing 
eight rooms each two canes ſquare. 

Returning to the left you find a large excavation twenty canes 
wide, called the houſe of Vi oſchnou. On a level with the preſent 
excavation is a dry ciſtern, into which you deſcend by five ſteps; 
At the end of the round gallery or interval between two rows 
of pillars which divide the pagoda in half, appears on the wall 
on one fide Soudam, nauker or domeſtic of Viſchnou ſurrounded 
with ſchoupdars, and on the other Gori, who prepares the milk | 
of Viſchnou with his wives and ſchoupdars. On the fide of 
Gori is a room, then Balab Rajah, {chaker or ſervant of Viſch- 
nou. with his wives and, ſchoupdars. Farther off is.a court ſeven. 

canes deep with a light pierced in the rock.. At the end of 
the fifth gallery is Oudo, nauter of Viſchnou ſurrounded with. 
ſchoupdars. The excavation of the pagoda is ſeven. canes deep. 

The ground floor ſeems placed. on a ſolid ground two canes. 
thick, and is ſeparated from the firſt ſtage by another ground one 
cane and a half thick. | 

The firſt ſtory is two canes and a half high, and has five 
zxows. of pillars, In the firſt, third, and fourth rows the pil- 

®. Bas-cotess 


lars; 
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lars are inſulated: in the ſecond: and fifth the ſpace between is 


filled with blocks *. There are ſeven pillars in length, and only 
two deep. The excavation in the centre is eleven canes deep. 
At the further end to the left 1s the ſanctuary of Viſchnou, and 
in the middle a ſecond figure of this god accompanied with two 
ſchoupdars. At each end of the art gallery 4 is a room one cane 
Atid a half ſquare. 

Following the direction of the mountain to the left you come 
to the houſe of Ramdji of two ſtories. (Thevenot, p. 223.) The 
ground floor is ſeparated from the firſt floor by a floor one cane 
and a half thick. Vou aſcend over the door of the pagoda by 
a little narrow ſtaircaſe cut in the rock to the leſt, and find 
over this door two little rooms, one on each ſide. The facade 
of the excavation is nineteen canes wide, and preſents on the 
ground floor eight pillars which are ſquare and uniform, except 
the two middlemoſt, which at half their height are wrought 
with a kind of baſket-work. On the right! is a room three canes 
deep, four wide, and two pillars. This is the Kabon or tomb of 


Bandari Pega reknevala Ramdſi, or the keeper of the pegas or 
treaſure of Ramdji. In the court, which is incloſed nine canes 


deep and nineteen wide, on the left is a fquare veſtibule two 
canes by three with a ciſtern. At the end of the firſt gallery on 


the right is Louteratchari, on the left Bararpata, both nakers of 
Schiſchenag a relation of Ramdji. At the bottom of the exca- 
vation is Schiſchenag with his wife and ſchoupdars. The exca- 
vation is eleven canes deep, and preſents three galleries with 
detacht pillars, and three whole pillars are united by oli blocks 
with ſchoupdars on each ſide. 

On the firſt ſtory at the end of the firſt gallery on the right 
is Djom. At the further end in the ſanctuary is Latchimanas, 
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brother of Rama, of gigantic. proportion; his wife of the ſame 
ſize 15 on the left fide of the door. Round them appear ſchoup- 


dars with the cord of Brama, the lingam in front perpendicu» by 


lar to the line of the eyes (plate I, Ne I. 2.) and caps ſhaped 
like mitres and as high as the face, This excavation preſents 
five colonnades of eight pillars each. In the ſecond are two 
blocks between the pillars. There are fix tooms on each fi de. 
The pillars of the ſanctuary and the little veſtibule which ac- 
companies it are ſquare. 


The pillars of the ſecond ſtory are diltant Fork each 5 one 
cane and three-fourths in the length of the excavation. At the 
end of the firſt gallery on the right is Sadeo- at the end of the 
ſecond on the right is Kounbi, on the left Lokoulbina, At the 
end of the third gallery on the right is Buria, on the left 


- Mardjouna. At the end of the fourth on the right Latoul, on 


the Iſt Sadeo, brother to him in the firſt gallery. Then follows 
a hall three canes deep ſupported by two pillars; on the wall 
round appeat the wives of Rama, Before the two pillars are the 
naukers of Rama ſeated. At the end of the hall to the right is 
Darmeradi, and on the left Soudam. At the bottom of this ſtory 
is the ſanctuary of Rama. 


This place is four canes ſquare and three high. The ſtatue 
of the deity is a few paces from the bottom of the ſanctuary, on 
a pedeſtal two feet and a half high, It is two canes and a half 
or ten feet high: the thighs one foot and a half thick. The 
firſt wife of Kama is at the ſide of the door: on the right are 
the ſhoupdars, on the left Nila Schoupdar anoumal, whoſe hand 
ſounds when ſtruck, becauſe it is empty, or according to the 
bramins becauſe he gave money to Rama. At the fide of Nila 
is Papi, whoſe hand does not ſound, becauſe it is ſolid, or ac- 
cording to the bramins becauſe he refuſed Rama money. 
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Following the mountain to the left one meets with an exca- 
vation fix canes deep, nine and a half wide, two and a half 
high. | 5 
Farther on is a great ade of Raona, god of the lingam. 
This excavation is twelve canes deep, ten wide, and three high, 
with five rows of pillars all through: three of theſe pillars are 
broken. At the further end the ſanctuary of Raona, whoſe 
figure has been burnt and deſtroyed by Ramdji. At the end 
of the ſecond gallery on the left is Lazſchimi: two elephants 
pour water on his head with their trunks, and near them 
are two domeſtics bearing a gurgler *. At the end of the 
third gallery on the right is Baero, a relation of Rama, girt 
with an adder: on the left Baraotor, nauker of Rama, with a 
boar's head. At the end of the fourth gallery on the right is 
Raona, who has ten heads and ten arms: over him are his bra- 
mins: on the left is Aarne, nauker of Raona. At the end of 
the fifth'gallery on the right is Kombe Kerene, brother of Raona : 
on the left Bawaadam. Round the ſanctuary are Dannob 1 


by Raona, and Gones with an elephant's head. | 

Next to this excavation is a great temple of Maha Deo, or 
the Great God, the parent God, the Lingam. 

In the middle of the court is a temple ſix canes ſquare, to 
which leads a flight of ſtairs. The walls are covered with fi- 
gures in relief. On the left you aſcend to a little excavation 
canes long, three broad, one and three quarters high, forming 
two rooms, with another of like dimenſions. 


In the great temple on the ground floor are two colonnades 
each of fix pillars, three auarters of a cane diameter, with four 
rooms, each two canes ſquare, the top of the veſtibule ſupported, 
by four pillars. 
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The firſt tory is ſixteen canes wide, and eight pillars in depth. 
At the further end is the Lingam in a ſanctuary with a veſti- 
bule, having ſix pillats in front. On the left in this veſtibule is 
Genes, and on the right Suami Kartih, Maha Deo's Betha or 
deputy. On the right of the porch is Bala Rajab with four 
arms incloſed in a Kambom, a round or kind of eſcucheon five 
or ſix fingers thick. Fronting him is Sauranaram or the ſurnau- 
ker of Maha Deo with eight arms: on the left of the ſame 
porch is Maha Deo in human form, his foot on a robber who 
had bound his domeſtic who is under his leg: at his ſide are 
Narana and Latſchimi. On the ſolid work which divides the 
ground floor from the firſt ſtory is on the right the porter Lat 
pat, on the left the porter Bendoudds. At the end of the firſt 
gallery on the right is Narcheotar with eight arms, and a ti- 
ger's head and Parclad: the firſt Gourou, director or doctor; 
the ſecond jelaouſta, incenſe- burner or lamp-lighter, On the 
left of this gallery is Virbodrè, another deputy of Maha Deo, 
who ſtrikes Dietaſourdeith, who himſelf had ſtruck Maha Deo 
behind. At the end of the ſecond gallery on the right is Braſ. 
pari with eight arms, and ſeeming to go to the army: on the 
left Gopaldds with eight arms. At the end of the third gallery 
on the right is Baraotar with ſix arms and a boar's head; on 
the left a lingam ſtone. At the end of the fourth gallery on 
the right is a pedeſtal of a lingam : on the left Maha Deo with 
his wife. At the end of the fifth gallery is Keiſcht nedi with 
four arms lying on Garoni : on the left Brahma and his wife 
Saetri. At the end of the ſixth gallery on the right is Ramſedi 
with four arms lying down; on the left Maha Deo, his wife 
Parbati, and over them Raona. At the end of the ſeventh gal- 
lery on the right is Gaordendari wth ſix arms driving a herd of 
OXEN, 
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Aſter this excavation is the beautiful pagoda named Kelaa, or 
the fortreſs, whoſe plan if we believe the bramins is the fame 
with that of Doltabad. The firſt door of the excavation is nine 
canes deep of one ſtory, with two bulwarks * embattled. On 
the walls are ſchoupdars and horſemen. At the entrance is 
Latſchimi, on each fide two elephants pouring water on his 
head with their trunks, and ſchoupdars on the right and left. 

Then follows a ſquare temple of one ftory, joined by a kind 
of gallery to a little temple, which is what is-properly called the 
Kelaa. Turning to the left we find the ſchoupdar Kaneia, and 
a number of women who ſeem aſſembled to fee him. Behind 
under the gallery beforementioned is Gatourdije three canes and 
a half high with ten arms, and carrying the Kelaa. On the 
right hand of this coloſſus appears Narchiotar with the tiger's 
head devouring a man. On the right and left in the court are 
two very high pillars, each ſupporting a lamp in honour of 
Maha Deo. On the fide of each pillar is an elephant of the 
natural ſize, detached from the temple, and faſtened. to the rock 
only by the feet. F 

Round theſe temples ranges a which begins at the- 
door of the firſt. Under this gallery round the Kelaa is in re- 
lief on the walls Rajar Bordi: above, Raona, Parbati, in mi- 
mature, and on the left the army of the god Pando, in which 
may be ſeen horſemen, elephants, palankeens, tigers, &c. Theſe 
figures are well formed, and reach quite behind the Kalaa. 
Turning thence to the right one fees on the wall in bas relief 
Maha Deo and Parbati who ſeem aſfeep: then the army of 
Kairon. Over the Kelaa riſe ſeveral domes, which cover all the 
takias of Maha Deo: three behind, two on each ſide of one in 
the idle. higher than the reſt. Under one of theſe domes on 
the AE: is Manonre : the middlemoſt dome of thoſe behind'1 is. 
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the apartment of Maha Deo's women, and the great dome the 


Fe of this deit . 
On the level with the ſquare temple on the left is the bags 


of Parlanla. At the further end of this pagoda in the middle 


are Brahma, Viſchnou, and a buffalo: on the right the ſervants 
of Brahma, then Viſchnou ſwallowing a woman, Latſchimi, 
and on the right ſide a tahiaur of Raona: then Raona over 
Maha Deo, Parbati and Kalberom, Cotoual of Kaſhmire, On 
the left ſtill at the ſouth end is an ox on a pedeſtal, then Tir- 
molnara, Gones, and Bankodbeari with a tiger's head. At the 


entrance of the ſame ground floor on the right is a room where 


the wives of Rama are reprefented in ſmall ; at bottom appears 


Latſchimi: on this fide of this room is a little excavation fix 
canes wide and two deep. The excavation of the pagoda of 


Parlanka is eleven canes ſquare, two and three quarters high, 
It has five pillars forming a ſquare, | 

On the firſt ſtory to the left one fees at entering Latchiminar 
or Latchimana and Ganga, and on the right Narchiotar in a 
kambour: the ceiling repreſents Latchmira or the ſun looking 
all round *. At the further end is the ſanctuary of Maha Deo; 
his wives appear at the door: on the right is Latchiminar, on 
the left an ox. The excavation is ſupported by fx pillars form- 
ing a ſquare, and is nine canes ſquare. Theſe pillars are carved ; 
the argamaſſe of the walls is painted, and as it were gilded ; the 


lambris begins to peel off. 
All theſe excavations, which one might take for real build 


ings, and which ſuppoſe incredible labour, are in the middle of a 


* Querre, If like that figure of the univerſal deity ſurrounded by the i igns of 
#he Zodiac 1n a pagoda or choultry at Verdapettah in the Madura country, de- 
lineated by John Call, Eſq. in a journey from Madurah to Twinvelly near 
Cape Comorin, and inſerted in Phil Tranſ. vol. LXII. p. 353. of which he: 
Sund but one other ſpecimen equally complete on the ceiling of a temple in 
the middle of a tank before the pagoda of Teppecolum near Madurah. 4 
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kind of court ſurrounded on one fide by a gallery, and the wall 

of the other fide covered with bas reliefs.. To begin with that 
neareſt tha door of the incloſure on the left, and continuing to 

the right, one ſees Maha Deo, and over this deity Raona and 

nine of his heads round the lingam. The ſecond bas relief ex- 
labits Maha. Deo, Parbati, aud under them the bramins of 
Raona; the third Maha Deo, Parbati, Pendi or Pando, and be- 
low an ox: the fourth the ſame figures: the fifth a bramin: 
the ſixth Maha Deo and Parbati: the ſeventh Bauguita: the 
eighth Maha Deo and Parbati: the ninth the ſame figure with 
an ox: the tenth the ſame: the eleventh Rajah Bal: the twelfth 
Maha Deo, Parbati, and the robber: the thirteenth Ram and 
his wife Gangani: the fourfeenth Schiddadji and his wife: the 
fifteenth Djakodji and his wife: the ſixteenth Maha Deo, Par- 
bati, and an ox: the ſeventeenth Seadji : the eighteenth Nar- 
chiotar in a kambar: the nineteenth Toulladji: the twentieth 
Maukoudji: the twenty-firſt Satvadji: the twenty-ſecond Latch- 
imana: the twenty-third Dondi : the twenty-fourth Mallari : 
the twenty-fifth Bonhi : the twenty- ſixth Tchemenandji : the 
twenty-ſeventh Makoundji : the twenty-eighth Moradji : the 
twenty-ninth Nembadji with four arms: the thirtieth Dondi 
and his wife with four arms: the thirty-firſt Schamdji, a robber 
with four arms: and on his left his wife: the thirty-ſecond 
Amandji, Bibi a woman: the thirty-third Gonpala : the thirty- 
fourth Manoukou with four arms faſtened to a pillar : the 
thirty-fifth Anandji with a tyger's face devouring Kepaldji and 
having his entrails torn out: the thirty-ſixth Ramſedi lying 
down : the thirty-ſeventh Guirigoorden with four arms : the 
thirty- eighth Baſek Rajah with fix arms: the thicty-ninth Kneſ- 
nedji or Keeſcht nedji with four arms lying on Garour : the. 
fortieth Viſchuou ſwallowing a woman: the forty-firſt Tcheu- 
doupala with four arms walking 0 on Matchelè: the forty-ſecond 


Goindras | 


1 
Goĩndras with four arms reſting on a Lind of throne: the forty- 
third Anapourna, Bibi, 


Next is an excavation nine canes long by four wide, ſupported 
by four pilfars; then another eight canes long by four wide, the 


walls covered with women in bas relief; at the bottom on the 


fide a third with two pillars fix canes wide and three deep and 
two and a half high, beyond which is a lingam in an excava- 
tion with two pillars a cane long by one and a half deep. : 

The circuit of the two middle temples is ſixty- four canes, 


The total depth of the excavation thirty-eight canes, the breadth 
twenty-one. The figures in the gallery which ſurrounds the 


court are near fourteen canes, the reſt of the gallery twenty- 


four. The rock is hollowed into a png about one F ENTER and 


fifty feet high. 


I went afterwards two gun-ſhots chends to the W. N. W. to 
ſee the pagoda Rajab Fnare, which has a ſtory feparated from 


the groundfloor by a folid. Before the door to the right is the 


fanctuary of Soukedeogoli, in which appear to the right Beani or 
Bawani, Dearam and his wife: overagainſt them Mearam, and 


on one fide Latchimi. This excavation is three canes deep, 
four wide, one and a half high, and ſupported by four pillars. 


You enter next into a great encloſure including many excava- 
tions. Overagainſt the door, on which is a kind of tomb, riſes | 


a ſquare temple with pillars. In the middle of the temple is a 


block on the four ſides of which Viſchnou appears in bas relief. 


The bramins pretend that the top of this temple 1s terminated 
Iike Doltabad, and they call it Teheta or the little Doltabad. 
To the left of this-pagoda is the houſe of Tehaleram, iu which 
on the fide of the fanctuary appears Koſchalram on an elephant: 
in the middle is Goffin nagarchani, and oppoſite to him Djora- 


orſing. This laſt excavation is ſix canes ſquare, and ſupported. 


by four illars. 
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At the entrance of the pagoda of Rajah Indre to the left is 
a great pillar as high as the temple ſupporting a lamp. Under 
this pagoda is that of Rajah Daram, which forms the ground 
floor of that of Rajah Indre, and is fix canes wide and fourteen 
deep. The ſtatue of this deity is in the ſanRuary ; the other 
figures are deſtroyed. Within this pagoda are four rows of pil- 


lars, and in the middle a great hall formed by eight pillars, and 
three canes and a half high: on the left is Bendoudds, then a 
room with Balgepal with his wife Satekſchitaram ; at the fide of 
the ſanctuary Alebela with his wives. 


The firſt ſtory, which is properly the pagoda of Rajah Indre, 
is eight canes wide, and thirteen in its greateſt depth. One ſees 
firſt two rows of pillars dividing the temple widthwiſe: then 
a ſquare formed by four carved pillars flat at top. In the centre 
of this ſquare is the ſeat of Kiſchni. Then follow three other 
rows of pillars terminated by the ſanctuary, whoſe door is ſquare 
and adorned with two pillars partly fluted : the argamaſſe ſtill 
retains colour. In the ſanctuary appear K:/chnigouarka. At 
the end of the firſt gallery formed by the pillars is Rajah Indre, 
to whom anſwers his wife Indrani. At the end of the third gal- 
lery appears on one ſide Nagarardjoun or Nagardanj with his 
wives, at the other Gatomourſehi: the ſchoupdars occupy a ſpace 
of three canes. At the end of the fourth gallery on one fide is 
* and oppoſite Tchander na. 


To the left in the court is an excavation with a ſtory. Below 
is a place filled up with earth, and on the left the pagoda of 
Adenat. This deity is in the ſauctuary. On each fide this place 
is au empty room with a low door. The ſchoupdars appear on 
the walls of the pagoda. Fronting is Nimnat and oppoſite is 
Paraſual. The excavation reſts on ſix pillars, three deep, and 
two fronting. At the end of the fiel croſs gallery is on one fide 

5 Bawani 


* 


MT 


Bawani wife of Jagrenat, and on the other the betha of Bala. 


Rajah. At the end of the ſecond gallery is on one fide Sodo- 


man, and oppoſite Penda. The excavation is ſeven canes deep, 


fix wide, and two and a quarter high. On the left is a low door 
leading to the women's apartment, ſix canes ſquare with two 
pillars, 


In the firſt ſtory are eight pillars four deep, and two in front. 


This is the pagoda of Poro/cheram, betha or miniſter of Bawani. 
All round on the walls appear his ſchoupdars: in front is Ten- 


zempal, and oppoſite Madangoupal. At the end of the firſt croſs 
gallery formed by the pillars 1s on one fide Bala Rajah, and on 


the other a room. The excavation is ſixteen canes ſquare, and 


one and three quarters high. 


Still further to the left in the court is the pagoda of Jogrenat 


| ſeparate from the foregoing place. He is in the ſanctuary. At 


the end of the firſt croſs gallery formed by the pillars is, on the 


right, Bawani wife of Jagrenat with Sud, Boud, and her dome- 
ſtics all round, on the left Tcheutamen. At the end of the ſe- 


cond gallery one ſees Carna Rajah, Maichendernat and Goreuſchna. 
The excavation is ſeven canes deep, eleven wide, and three high: 


on the left is a little room and a gallery running round an empty 


hall. The pillars are two-thirds of a cane thick: thoſe on the 


ſides are ſingle: the middle ones half fluted and carved: the 
argamaſle of 1 them is broken. 
Returning from this laſt excavation to that with which I be- 


gan, and where I left my people, I paſſed by a pagoda of Maha 
Deo. On the outſide appeared an excavation two canes ſquare, 
wherein are Pendi and Maha Deo: then on entering to the. 


right Maha Deo and Parbati, below Raona, oppoſite Yirboare, 
ſchaker to Maha Deo. Then to the right under a kind of bas 


cotè are Maha Deo and Parbati: on the ſide the wife of Rajah} 


Bal, and oppoſite Parbati, Kamon karan (Kombe kerene) and his 
L wife, 
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wife, under whom are an ox and a priſoner. On the left under 
a bas cotè appears Djibril (Gabriel, whoſe name the Indians have 
borrowed from the Mahometans) with a club in his hand; over 
him four women and two of his domeſtics bound to a poſt. 
Overagainſt Djibril is Baſemaſſus beating a drum. Farther on 
the ſame fide 1s a fine ciſtern dug in the rock, the water of 
which. runs partly between the pillars. You deſcend into it by 
ſteps, on which are two tigers cut out of the rock, as well as 
two other tigers near theſe at the ſide of a door. Eower than 
the ciſtern on the fide is Schitama wife of Ramaki. At the bot- 
tom of the excavation is the ſanctuary, a large ſquare place with 
four doors aſcended to by four ſteps. The ſchoupdars whoe- 
guard it are of coloſſal proportion, and accompanied with their 
wives who are naked. The whole excavation is ten canes wide, 
four high, and twenty-one long, ſupported by forty pillars: the 
greater number diſtributed into five rows: the laſt: row on each 
band confiſting of eight pillars. 

In my way I met with different excavations two, three, and 
four canes ſquare. Among others on the top of the mountain 
a pagoda of Viſchnou conſiſting of three empty rooms twelve 
canes wide and four deep. The ſanctuary and veſtibule toge- 
ther are four canes and a half wide. The figure of Viſchnou is 
not there. At the entrance appear Baraotar with a boar's head 
ſwallowing a woman: Bawani riding on a beus or buffaloe; 
Brama, Viſchnou, and a buffaloe. On the other ſide of the door 
are Bala Rajah (a labourer) Latchimi, Suam Karti, and Kombe- 
kerene brother of Raona, who is ſleeping after having filed-his- 
belly. | | 

On the right of this excavation is another pagoda of Maha 
Deo twelve canes long, three wide, and having in front fx 
pillars three canes and a half high. A veſtibule on the right 
and left fix canes ſquare with two pillars. The ſanctuary of 

on | Maha 
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Maha Deo larger than the ſanctuary of that deity in the other 
Pagoda, 

Next appears the pagoda of ibid; the potter. The 
ſanctuary is adorned with fchoupdars. There is no ſtatue of 
the deity, it being at the door on the right hand as you go in: 
for there he reſides, The excavation is thirteen canes wide, and 
has. two pillars three quarters high, fix in front and ten deep. 
Near the ſanctuary are two blocks, and ſome between the pil- 
lars; which makes in all ten diſtin& pillars. 

Another excavation; the veſtibule two canes ſquare, and one 
and two-thirds high accompanied with a ſanctuary. Round on 
the wall appears Maha Deo. 

Higher up is the ſecond ſanctuary of Maha Deo, the veſtibule 
fix canes wide and one and a half deep. | 

Another pagoda of Maha Deo, the lingam in the ſanctuary. 
On the right of the ſanctuary appears Latchimana and Suam- 
karti: on the left Anapouma, Bawam, Sarafati, and Gones. The 
excavation preſents ten pillars, and is ten canes deep, ten wide, 
and two and a half hig. 

Another pagoda of Maha Deo eight canes and a half deep, 
twelve wide, three and a quarter high. On the right at the 
door is the ſehoupdar Gaulun. On the left as you enter is Ga. 
lande wife of Rajah Indre, and near theſe a ciſtern, This exca- 
vation has eight pillars and two bas cot. Under that to the 
left is Kombe-kerene, Mende with the head of a hooded ſer- 
pent *, and the repteſentation of the god Maha Deo with Par- 
bati. Overagainſt Kombe kerenè is Bawani riding on a buffa- 
loe. Under the bas cotè on the left appear Kalberom with his 
wives; Gones, then Sombakela and his wife, who are only bones 
like ſkeletons becauſe they never gave alms. At the further 
end of the excavation is the ſanctuary with two blocks. On 
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that to the left is Bawaadam with his mother: below, Raona. 
On the right block are Maha Deo and Parbatti playing a at tcho- 


pel: below is an ox. 


Such is the deſeription of the monuments of Iloura, which the 


Indians refer to very diſtant times, and look upon as the work 


of Genies. I acknowledge it is very dry and even difficult to 


underſtand for want of plans: the mythologie part reſts intirely 


on the teſtimony of two bramins, who may have impoſed on me, 
or may not have been better inſtructed in the principles of their 
religion than the ſacriſtans and inferior officers of our churches 
commonly are. Notwithſtanding this, Þ thought the curious 
would not be ſorry to have it ſuch as it is. It may convey ſome: 
idea of*the labour of the Indians, the boldneſs of their concep- 
tions, and their patience in the excavation. Let us but conſider 
that a ſtroke: of a hammer ill directed might deſtroy a whole 
colonnade, occaſion a bas relief to be effaced, and a conſider- 
able ſurface. of rock to be hollowed over again. Theſe moun-- 
tains repreſent the principal perſonages that appear in the Indian 
antiquities, whoſe names are ſtill to be found in thoſe of the- 
firſt. Mahrata chiefs, as Anandji pont, Tehemenandji apa, of ſome 
towns, as Dandi Rajapour. Theſe are the reaſons that induced 
me to enter into a detail, which. to. writers of general hiſtory 
or abridgements may appear too, minute. I obſerve the ſame. 
method in the deſcription of the pagoda of Keneri: but that 
is accompanied with ſeveral plans. They have the further ad- 
vantage of affording ſome very antient inſcriptions. which ſome 
Otdipus may perhaps explain ſome time or other, whereas at 
Iloura I-found no writing except on a pillar. of the pagoda of 
Parlanka, and at the botrom of two pillars in the middle of the 
firſt row of pillars in the firſt ſtory of the pagoda of Ramdji: all 


in. Mahratta and modern characters. 


As 
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As the two pagodas are ſaid to have been made on the plan 
of Doltabad, or rather perhaps Doltabad on the plan of the 
two pagodas, I viſited that fortreſs which is four coſſes from 
Aurengabad. Thevenot (p. 225. and Tavernier Voy. II. 82.) 
deſcribes only the city, for he did not ſee either the mountain 
or the fort except on the outſide, It is little more than a rock 
defended by four circular walls * planted with cannon, and two 
of them on the ſlope of the mountain. The only reſemblance 
between this fort and the pagodas of Kelaa is that they are 
both holtowed in the rock on high ſituations, and ſurrounded 
with ſeveral incloſures, (Ib. ceoL—ceL111.) 


At Aurengabad is the tomb of Aurengzeb's daughter, or as 
Tavernier (II. 83. and Thevenot ut ſup. 216.) his firſt wife. It 
is at ſome diſtance from the city in a ſumptuous edifice erected 
by this prince to her memory. It is called Begomkah b4gh, or 
the Garden of the Begom, and is a confiderable pile compoſed of 
courts and gardens, in which are many apartments. The fineſt 
is that which contains the tomb of the Begom. The chapel, in 
which is the coffin, terminates in a dome covered with gilt cop- 
per, accompanied according; to the ſtyle of Maſulman architec-: 
ture with four turrets, and communicating with the reſt of 
the building.. You enter at four doors of white marble cut in 
lattices + of exquiſite workmanſhip, Through the open work I 
ſaw the coffin covered with cloth of gold, and lighted by a 
lamp, which burns continually in the chapel. Oppoſite to this 
chapel is a Maſdjed, whoſe floor is compoſed of compartments of 
marble, and covered with a rich Perſian carpet. I ſaw a Mul- 
lah there reading the Alcoran. Here is an endowment for four, . 
who are to perform this office day and night, according to the 
intention of the Begom. The reſt of the building differs little- 
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from the palace of Teigh beg Khan, of which hereafter. Over 


the firſt door is an in(cription 1 in Perſie, which I had not time 
to copy. (Ib. ccLav.) 


A particular account of all the perſonages carved in the pa- 
goda of Tloura may be found in a MS. in the French king's li- 
brary, in four volumes folio, formed and written 2758, under 
the inſpection of M. Porcher, counſellor at Pondicherry, and 
commandant at Karikal, a French ſettlement in the kingdom of 
| Tanjour. The firſt volume contains a ſyſtem of Indian Theo- 
logy i in French and Malabar, accompanied with twenty paint- 
ings repreſenting the creation of the world, &c. &c. The eight 
lefler incarnations of Viſchnou in the minuteſt detail. Vol. II. 
repreſents in one hundred and thirty-two pictures the hiſtory of 
the incarnations of Viſchnou, under the figure of Rama Sami. 
Vol. III. that of the incarnation of Viſchnou, under the name 
of Kiſchneu, his marriage &c. in one hundred and ninety-two 
pictures, and Vol. IV. the hiſtory of Routren or Siven (the 
Lingam) in one hundred and forty-four pictures. At the back 
of each picture 1s generally. the explanation of it in Malabar 
and French. The figures and explanations are agreeable to the. 
theology of the Tanjourins. This is perhaps the moſt complete 
collection on the ſubject, and it may be doubted if there be a 
ſecond in all India. (ech. n.) 


India is a fruitful country which will offer always to the real 
ſcholar, and even to a perſon of common curioſity, a plentiful 
harveſt of objects of reſearch equally uſeful and intereſting. I 
have gleaned, at a time of life when one's ſtrength is not always 
.equal to one's ſpirit, and at a time when the fury of war had ra- 
vaged the fineſt provinces. (Ib. pxL1.) 


5 
On the Malabar coaſt are ſpoken five languages. The pure 
Malabar or Tamoul, from Koelan to Mount Delli: the Cana- 
rin from Pongaye to the territory of Bonſolo: the Mahratta 
from the territory of Bonſolo to Surat: the language of Guza- 
rat or the Hindoo: the Mooriſh. The different dialects are the 
Patois of the fiſhing coaſt, which is a corrupt Malabar : the 
Toulon, a mixture of Tamoul and Canarin, among the fiſher- 
men, the Poulias, and other lower caſtes from Mount Delli, as- 
far as two days journey North of Mangalor. The Maraſte 
compoſed of the Canarin, Mahratta, Mooriſh, &c. which ob- 
tains from Bombay to Surat. In general all the languages of 
the Peninſula of India may be referred to two principal; the 
Malabar or Tamoul, and the Hindoo or Guzarat : the firſt for 
the countries reaching on one fide from Cape Comorin to be- 
- yond Canara, and on the other to near Ganjam : the ſecond. 
for the reſt of the Peninſula far on into Indoſtan. (Ib. cxx11:. - 


CXXIV.) 


The pagoda of TiRIvIKAREY is a large building of three 
circuits divided by courts: the ſanctuary is in the third circuit. 
I-could get only into the firſt, where J ſaw the lingam, where- 
on the young female bramins loſe their virginity, This circuit 
includes a number of dark rooms, occupied by bramins. The 
pyramid at the gate attracted my attention. It conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral ſtories, and ſo high that a muſket ball will hardly reach the 
top. It differs very little in ſhape from thoſe of the pagoda of 
Schalembron, of which Count Caylus has given a deſcription 
in the Memoir of the Academy of Belles Lettres XX XI. Hiſt. 
p. 45. To the left of the pagoda of Tirivakery is a great za- - 
law or pool above twenty toiſes ſquare, ſet round with ſtone 
ſteps ſlopivg to the bottom, and uniting at a little pagoda in 
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the centre. Theſe large pools are not unfrequent, and ſerve for 
purifications. Some have coſt above fifteen hundred livres to 
build. The wealthy Indians put themſelves to this expence to 
perpetuate their name, or to expiate ſome conſiderable fault. 
Ib. p. xx1Xx. 


In the city of Nellaur are two handſome pagodas, whoſe 
walls are covered with Telongon inſcriptions, which I had not 
time. to re Tb. p. cin. 5 


Mawlipouron'is famous for its pagodas, and the pilgrimage to | 
them from many parts of the coaſt. On the walls are inſcrip- 
tions in Malabar, Bengal characters engraved without ſucceſſion, 
ſome letters like the Tamoul character of the priviledges grant- 
ed to the Jews-of Cochin, others approaching thoſe of the Ke- 
neri inſcriptions. Some of theſe pagodas are hollowed in the 
rock. Near theſe monuments a kind of Luſus Nature attracted 
my attention. It is a round block of ſtone two toiſes diameter, 
which ſeemed placed on the ſlope of a rock, and held to the 
ſlope only by a ſurface of three or four inches. The people of 
the country told me they always remembered it fo. Ib. cx. cx. 


- 


The pagoda of Sandol is three coſſes from Nizampatnam. On 
the walls are ſeveral inſcriptions in characters different from the 
Telongons, accompanied with bas reliefs. One of them repre- 
ſents, as I was told, a tree loaded with fruit like apples. In front 
is a man pointing to it, and ſhewing it to a woman. On the 
other fide of the ſame ftone is a man with a dog's head getting 
up a tree. I had no opportunity of viſiting this pagoda, or ſee- 
ing the drawing of it, If it anſwers the above deſcription one 
would at firſt view refer it to Adam and Eve with the tree of 
knowledge, and find in theſe reliefs Indra or Indro an Indian 

| deity, 
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deity, who 1 | ag] « pomegranate for is vis 
who longed for it. 
Father Vincent Matis of St. Catharine of Sidnos * had-afferts | 
ed, that Canara was ſeparated from Cananor, by a wall which 
reached from the mountains to the ſea for two days journey. 
M. Delifle has placed this wall to the Southward, not far from 
Mangalor, and Danville in his map of India to the South of 
Dekle. Such a monument appeared to me worth inquiring af - 
ter. 1 hoped to find on it ſome inſeriptions in antient charac- 
ters. (Ib. cxxv. cxxvr.) But aſter travelling as far as Kan - 
ſerhora, I eould hear nor ſee nothing of this wall xxx): only 
met with a pillar at Ajenour, ſaid to have been erected by Jem - 
tapnay, general of Canara, who: took Kondapour three hundred 
years ago, and purſued his conqueſts to that ſpot.” It is now 
thrown down, but meaſured four feet two inches in the ſhaft, 
and twenty-three inches in the pedeſtal, and fixteen inches dia- 
meter. On the upper fide I ſaw nothing carved but ſomewhat. 
reſembling a lingam, or a ſtaff of command about the midway, 
and the-old people of Pongaye told me that as to the under fide 
Ciapnek, finding the name of ſome private perſon cut near his 
inſcription, had effaced all others, affirming there never was 
auy thing more than the figures, before mentioned, and that it 
was a ſtone belonging to a pagoda which could not be ſtired 
without the death of the mover. un. 5 


The pagoda of Kodarete is about a league North from Man- 

galor. It ſtauds North and South. After entering tlie firſt gate 
one meets with two leſſer pagodas, one to the right, the other 
on the left, at the entrance of an avenue of two hundred paces, 
between two walls furviſhed with little benches, and leading to to 


Viaggio alle Indie otientali, V. c. 3. P. 448. 449. Venet. 1583. 40. 
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the incloſure of the pagoda. This inclofure may be about two 
hundred paces ſquare. The gate is at the end of this avenue. 
Within on the leſt are ſeveral) houſes or cells for Bramins. 
To the right or Eaſt on an eminence aſcended: to by ſeveral 
ſteps i is a large tank. Ou the | ſame. fide overagainſt the pagoda 
is a wooden chandelier plated with coppet above fifty feet high, 
and one foot and a half diameter. The pagoda is an obtruncat- 
ed pyramid, the baſe about three feet high, and ſixty paces dia- 
meter. This pyramid is as were divided into two by four 
hooded ſerpents, whoſe heads anſwer to the angles. The four 
faces at bottom exhibit elephants: on thoſe of the ſecond ſtory. 
appear on the Eaſt Lakb/chims;. on the South Boani wife of 
Roudra; on the North Camoradivi daughter of Brama; on the 
Weſt Natjogni. All the faces are, ſurmounted by the head of 
Narxingue with horns: at the cornices this figure appears in- 
tire. To the Weſt withiu the incloſure, and to the Eaſt on 
the ſteps are ſmall pagodas!. To the North are Bramin houſes. 
They are all Linganiſts, and told me this pagoda may be one. 
thouſand years old. 12 . en a e of | Jagrenat. (Ib. 
N nig. ic ; 3 h 14815 
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„ „When the greater part of this little per e was print | 
ed off; the Editors of the Gentleman's Magazine were favoured 
with ſome ſhort account of the caves on the Elephanta ifland 
gear Bombay, by Lieut. Colonel Barry, which though given to 
the public in their mifcellany for June laſt, may not be deem- 
ed unworthy of a place here as a ſupplement | to the ſeveral de- 
ä ſeriptions already given. 

In ſeveral parts of the coaſt about Bombay are found caves 
of ſuch remote antiquity that neither tradition nor records can 
reach their origin; in many of them are inſcriptions, written 

/ in 
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in a language and characters now totally unknown b of 
theſe diſuſed, or dead languages, beſides the Shanſcrit, of ſacred 
one, there are, in Iudia, many remains. I am told the Jews at 

Cochin have yet the grant of their ſynagogue , at preſent unin- 
telligible; this, I once conjectured, might be in the primitive 


Hebrew, as tlieſe people are ſuppoſed to be of the miſſing tribes; | 


but I am aſſured, the country powers never admitted their pub- 
lie deeds to be drawn in the language of foreigners. 

That theſe caves were formed for religious . cannot 
even be doubted, as well from their eonſtruction, as the ſculp- 


tured repreſentations of Gentoo mythology, which all of them 


contain. Perhaps a deſcription of one might be introduced, 
with good effect, as an epiſode to ſome eaſtern heroic poem. 

It is not unpleaſant to trace, as men grow refined; the tem- 
558 of their wotthip, from the darkneſs of caves and foreſts, 
through the gloom of Gothic e e to the 1700 Se of 
Grecian architecture. 2 {35 

As I viſited the' Elephanta, the Piitripel, 1 ouks call it, cas 
thedral, 'of theſe caves, I thall attempt ſome account of i it. ith 

This extraordinary offspring of human induſtry is on Ele- 
phanta Ifland, fo called from the ſtatue of an elephant, of natu- 
ral ſize, tolerably cut out of a ſolid rock, on its welt coaſt, 
which is nearly ſix miles from the caſtle of Bombay. The 
caves are about the middle of this iſlet; the approach to them 

being through a deep ravine, ſo that one is ſtruck with 'ſurprize- 
at coming ſuddenly on their openings, and ſeeing an abrupt 
precipice, of more' than ſixty feet perpendicular, riſiug from the 


roofs of theſe: excavations, and covered at the ſummit with 


ſhrubs and trees, that hang over the rock, which is of hard 


ſtone, more ſo than that uſually on ts in our Aung edi- 
2 (31 12 | 'F* + : 

| 3 See before, p. 45. p.. 2 | 4411 
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fies; but as many quarries are known to indurate when ex- 
poſed to the air, it may not be unreaſonable to infer, that its 
preſent gdenfity is partly original and partly acquired; but of 
this, however, I neither N eee nor nt infor- 
mat ion. 

Of theſe caves there are there: the principal ding in une 
N and the leſſer ones on either hand, though not placed in 
ſimilar directions; one having a common trout, the other being 
at right angles with it. In each of the inferior ones 18 a * 
chapel with baths at the end. | 
To the grand cave, or temple, t ire. are three entrances he 
porticoes af four pillars each, of the ſame order with thoſe with- 
in. Its elevation is very diſproportionate to its area, which laſt 
is nearly a ſquare of forty yards, whilft its height is not more 
than half as many ſeet; but the eye is not only offended at firſt 
by the lowneſs, but alſo by the flatueſs of the roof; which cer- 
tainly would have acquired more of grandeur by being arched, 
the effect of which we obſerve in our own churches. This 
roof is fapported by thirty-fix columns, placed at equal diſtances, 
though ſome of them have been broken down by the. internpe- 
rate zeal of the Portugueſe to exterminate idolatry ; which, as 

well as the taſteleſs curioſity of later. Wee, has in im 
| paired many of the figures. 1 
Fach column is divided into three oqual parts, the, pedeſtal 
| being one, the ſhaft another, aud the capital, including the en- 
tablature, the third. The pedeſtals are ſquare; the ſhafts rude- 
ly grooved, and not, as uſual, cyliudrical, but gradually bul- 
bing outwards to the centre, their greateſt diameter being more 
than half their height. 'The Capitals : are, as their ſhafts, 
grooved, and appear, to uſe the miner's phraſe, like globes flat- 
tened by the preffuxe of country on them. The entablatures 
ate ſimple, and without diſtinet diviſions of members. Theſe 


; — 


proportions and forms, ſo different from Grecian rules, are not 


pleaſing to a corrected taſte; but as they have in themſelves 
the ſtricteſt uniformity of common principle, they undoubtedly 


prove the arts to have been far advanced at the early period of 


their conſtruction. 
To the right, and within the large cave, extending the ſquare 


of four pillars, which form its angles, is a ſmall temple or cha- 


pel, having on the ground a large altar, oblong, ſomewhat 


raiſed, and coarſely cut; on the top of which is a cone, re- 


ſembling the pivots of the rocking ſtones in Cornwall, or at 
Stone- Henge the tops of the uprights for receiving their WE 


foms, and, perhaps in its deſign for ſome fuch * 


each of the leſſer caves, there are ſeveral chapels. 


On the ſides of the portieoes, and in compartments at the 


further end, are, in baſſo relievo, pieces of ſculpture, moſt of 


' 
; 


their figures being coloffal, and all repreſenting parts of the 


Gentoo mythology. The centre is an image of the quadruple- 


faced Brimha, the god of the Bedas. Theſe ſtatues, ſuch as we 


ſee them, groteſque and fanciful, are to us the objects of eaſtern. 
adoegtion, and, in their preſent mutilated ftate, prove the artiſt 


ither unſkilful, or unacquainted with animal proportions, 


which are well preſerved, even in. thoſe which extend the 
height of the excavation, or which the hieroglyphio doctrines 


of the bramins reprefent moſt whimſically; for, indeed, the ac- ' 
quaintance with nature and ſymmetry may as well be diſplayed 
in the ſtatues of a Silenus or Medea, as in thoſe of an Apollo. os 


Venus.” 
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